116,418 
267,667 


CES 


23, 1949 
-50-29.50 
-00-26.00 
-50-23.50 
-00-21,50 
-00-29.00 
-00-25.50 
-50-22.00 
-75-21.75 
-75-24,75 
-50-13.00 


ATS 


21, 1949 
-00-43.00 
-00-40.00 
-00-38.00 
-00-35.00 
-00-51.00 
-00-46,00 
-50-50.00 
-00-50.00 


TER 


12 Mos. 
1948 
13,222 
6,449 
53,032 
12,136 
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What is Armour doing 
to improve livestock markets? 


By getting every cent of value possible from each ani- 
mal, Armour and Company is helping you get maxi- 
mum income from livestock farming. Here’s how Ar- 
mour efforts benefit you: 


Efficient processing of Meat. Armour “know-how” in 
high volume operation means low margins. About 
three-quarters of all Armour income dollars are paid 
out to producers of livestock and raw materials. 


By-Products are Saved. Hides, hair, glands—every- 
thing is saved, and Armour income from these sources 
is reflected in prices paid for live animals. What's more, 
many Armour by-products such as feeds, leather, and 
soap return to your farm to make your farming more 
profitable and your living more comfortable. 


Research and Development. Careful studies by skilled 
scientists find manufacturing efficiencies, better meat 
products, and new by-products. You benefit when new 
and better products are manufactured at lower cost. 


Salesmanship. Skilled salesmanship helps put the meat 
you raise into highest value products in the best mar- 
kets of the country. 


Investment and Expansion. Modern Armour process- . 
ing facilities help make a strong competitive market in 
all important livestock regions of the country. 


You as a livestock grower and Armour as a processor 
are a team” in the production of meat. Your job is to 
operate at low cost, so that meat will be available at 
prices people are willing and able to pay. Armour, in 
turn, will continue to perform the services of processing 
and distribution efficiently and well—in order to create 
better markets and return full share of all consumer 
dollars to you. 
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Protective 


. Vaccination 


--repays its cost many fold. Each year it saves stock- 
men many millions by the prevention of disease losses. 


Also each year scientific protective Vaccines 
enhance America’s standard of living by sav- 
ing for the public’s use vast quantities of 


nutritious food and vast quantities of ° . 
animal by-products that would | for Complete. Protection against 


otherwise be lost. 8 L A CS *« i E GG 


vaccinate early with one shot of 


FRANKLIN 


CLOSTRIDIUM CHAUVEI- 


SEPTICUS BACTERIN 


Combining full immunizing dose for Blackleg 
with full immunizing dose for Malignant 
Edema. Double protection and double value. 


IT PAYS TO DEHORN EARLY! 


Get rid of horns the easy way by applying 
Franklin Dehorning Paste to the horn but- 
tons. Scabs over and falls off—Bloodless. 
Economical. Practical for large and small 
herds. Dehorning Instruments for all ages. 


Valuable New Help for Infectious Scours 
Use Franklin Sulfatan Boluses 


BE SURE TO HAVE THE BIG, COMPLETE 
1950 FRANKLIN CATALOG. 


O.M. FRANKLIN Serum COMPANY 


DENVER KANSAS CITY EL PASO MARFA AMARILLO$ FT. WORTH 
WICHITA ALLIANCE SALT LAKE CITY LOS ANGELES 
PORTLAND OULLINGS CALGARY 


Foster Drug Co., Miles City, Montana 


WHAT YOU WANT WHEN YOU WANT IT— 
AT YOUR HOME TOWN FRANKLIN DEALER! 


Wherever livestock is important, there you are quite 
sure to find a well-stocked Franklin Drug Store Dealer. 
If you don't know who is nearest, just write and 
we'll tell you along with copy of latest Franklin catalog. 
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CALF CHUTE 


Branding, castrating, vaccinating and 
dehorning—in fact, any operation on 
calves—is easier and faster with a 
Teco Calf Chute. Designed for the 
complete and safe control of calves, 
Teco Chutes are constructed entirely 
of metal to last. Exclusive Teco fea- 
tures include unique tilting arrange- 
ment, sliding panel which permits 
access to calves’ shoulders, secure 
and safe anchoring of head and hind 
legs. 





Distributd by 


Stone Livestock Supply Go. 


217 Livestock Exchange Building 
Denver 16, Colorado 


or 
Pe Ae ae 


THOMPSON & GILL, Inc. 
Madera, California 


Please send me complete details on the fol- 


lowing TECO products: 
C) Horn Weights 





O 

CL) Dehorners () Feed Mills 
[] FeedWagon Beds [] Cattle Squeeze 
L) Loaders &Stackers [] Calf Tables 
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To THE 
EDITOR 





LIKES “PRODUCER” AS IS—From 
time to time, discussions arise over the 
financial standing of the “Producer.” A 
good many of us are at first inclined to 
think that through sale of ads the 
PRODUCER should be operated at suffi- 
cient profit so there would need be no 
allowance for subscription costs for 


members. 


The feature I like best about the 
PrRopucER is that it is still inclined to 
be the voice of our cattle industry and 
our association instead of a big, thick 
advertising manual, which must follow 
up with stories to stimulate advertisers 
to buy more ads. 


For myself, I would much rather see 
the PRODUCER stay as it is, even though 
it be figured at some cost to each mem- 
bership. I believe about half the space 
now is devoted to ads that are of general 
interest, and that is enough. 


What the average stockman is inter- 
ested in are pages like “The Lookout;” 
market articles; copies of the better 
talks that concern us; activities of our 
legislative, public relations and other 
committees, and other features we can 
now find in the PRopUCER without turning 
page after page of ads and their accom- 
panying articles. I believe we are will- 
| ing to see some of our National dues go 
to the PRODUCER to keep it as it is.— 
RuSsEL S. WEEKS, president, Nevada 
State Cattle Assn. 


| PROPER RANGE CRITERION — In 
your March issue there is an article by 
Lynn H. Douglas, titled “The Bunchgrass 
Fetish.” This is an excellent article and 
; one too scholarly to be dismissed without 
serious consideration by all sides in- 
volved. I would like to go a little strong- 
er even than Mr. Douglas does and 
question the entire method of judging 
range condition by its stage in plant 
succession or by what someone thinks 
ought to be there and isn’t. Such is very 





Gate Hardware 


| properly the province of research but 
/not of administration. For practical man- 
agment, judging a range by the vitality 
and physical well-being of the plants 
|found is not only the simpler method 
| but the one less susceptible of error. It 
is basic that a range whose plants are 
strong and healthy, will of its own 
accord, improve to the point where its 
comparison with a hypothetical climax 
| will lack significace—Wm. M. Thompson, 
| Jr., Yavapai County, Ariz. 


| FAVORS BUNCHGRASS—I have just 
read Lynn Douglas’ article in the March 
PRODUCER. My sympathies are, to a large 
ehh with the livestock people in the 
| present controversy. I do think, however, 
that it is unfortunate that Mr. Douglas 
resorts to such an unscientific approach. 
|I see from your editorial note that you 
| consider it a fine article. I do not. 














On page 32, with reference to Inter. 
mountain wheatgrass ranges, Mr. Doug. 
las says, “Cheatgrass has replaced this 
bunchgrass on thousands of acres of yg. 
tive range and pasture.” On the gam, 
page, he laments the fact that the bunch. 
grass could not “have been replaced by 
good grasses—rather than the undesir. 
able cheatgrass.” On page 33, he pro. 
ceeds with the statement that our rang. 
“have better forage on them than the 
ever had in bunchgrass days.” I do not 
belive that any thinking stockman pre. 
fers the low-yielding, undependab|, 
cheatgrass in preference to bunchgrag; 
and I hate to see the PRODUCER give ]p. 
termountain ranchers the impression tha 
anything better or higher producing tha 
cheatgrass or sagebrush can result froy 
grazing out the bunchgrass. 


Scientific studies based upon harvest. 
ing thousands of plots, and not upon per. 
sonal opinion, indicate that yield is ma. 
terially reduced when the natural bunch. 
grasses are replaced. A recent publica. 
tion by the internationally known gras: 
ecologist, J. E. Weaver, shows: From 
natural prairie bunchgrass the annual 
yield was 3.54 tons per acre, and when 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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The Lookout eaeidelal 


{n talking over changes in federal beef grading at the Chicago meet- 
ing cf the Cattle and Beef Industry Committee, attention was given to the 
problem of removing from the broad designation "commercial" the young, 
tender, good beef, not heavily fed but a favorite with consumers and class- 
ifying it differently from the older’and hard-boned product; it was also 
felt that the designations "choice" and "prime" carry too little of our 
great supply of really good beef. The new proposal would transfer choice 
to prime, good to choice and top commercial to good. 


Considerably more beef and cattle coming in from Canada this year—so 
much beef, in fact, that the western processors have made formal com- 
plaint about dressed shipments, saying they can't compete. The wider price 
differential existing between Canadian and U. S. cattle prices is the rea- 
son. There is indication, however, that Canadian numbers are quite low and 
that total exports of cattle in 1950 may be less than in 1949, 


Suspension of 19 dealers at the Kansas City stockyards for bribing 
weighmasters to weigh livestock light to them when buying and heavy when 
selling is announced by the Department of Agriculture. Of course the es- 
tablished firms and individuals on the yards don't do this sort of thing, 
but it shows the value of our Packers and Stock Yards Administration. 
About 240 stockyards, 2,200 commission firms, 2,800 dealers and 2,100 
packers are supervised under the act. 


Information from the Department of Agriculture shows that 41 yards 
have been posted as public stockyards since Aug. 15, 1949. More than 500 
yards come within the definition of stockyards in the Packers and Stock- 
yards Act, and the department is working toward greater coverage than the 
present 240. 


How _many employees does the U. S. government have? It is reported 
that persons on the federal pay roll dropped from a post-war peak of 
2,262,625 on Jan. 1, 1947, to 1,961,029 on Jan. 1, 1950. The decrease 
totaled 301,596, or 153.3 per cent. The biggest chunk of the drop-off came 
from the Department of Defense—248,000 employees. On Oct. 31, 1949, the 
Civil Service Commission reported 2,002,841 civil government employees. On 
that date the Forest Service had 15,178, in 1950 it had upwards of 5,000. 


The federal oleo taxes will soon be off, but colored oleo gets close 
supervision on the way it is sold in groceries and restaurants. The sale 
of the colored product is still prohibited in 15 states. Six states have 
their own taxes on oleomargarine and two ban its sale in restaurants. 


Farm land prices are still dropping. We understand ranches are not 
moving as readily as a while ago. Land value dropped 6 per cent in 1949 
but it is still mostly twice as high as in pre-war days. 


More than 50 per cent of the consumer's food dollar goes to pay for 
numerous operations or services which come after food leaves a farm and 
before it reaches the consumer, says Congressman Albert Gore of Tennessee. 


The new mortgage lifter: The following figures tell the story of how 
the old-time mortgage lifter, the hog, has been relegated to second place: 
All hogs at Chicago sold in 1910 for $8.90; in 1920, $15.91; 1930, $9.47; 
1940, $5.71; 1945, $14.66 and in 1948 for $23.14. Now look at all beef 
steers, Chicago: 1910, $6.80; 1920, $135.30; 1950, $10.95; 1940, $10.43; 
1945, $16.18 and 1948, $50.88. We'll have to admit the steers have come 
down some since 1948, but so have hogs. 
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The bridge that runs from Wyo 
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Tvs a long way from Medicine Bow to 


Boston ... from the western cattle and 
sheep range country, from the feed lots 
and hog farms of the Corn Belt, to the 
hungry cities of the east. Between where 
the meat animals are raised and where the 
meat is eaten there’s an average gap of a 
thousand miles. 

Bridging that gap is a service performed 
by the meat packing companies of the 
United States. They buy the livestock on 
the farms and ranches, and in the scores of 
markets. They process it into meat. Then 
they deliver that meat to 300,000 retail 
stores in every city and town across the 
nation. 

It’s truly a nation-wide job. And just as 
truly it’s a necessary and important one. 
For without this “‘bridge’’ that runs from 
Wyoming to Boston—without the meat 
packers’ “pipe lines’’ which link supply to 
demand—livestock producers would have 
to limit their herds and flocks to the num- 
bers that their small local markets could 
consume. And the supply of meat avail- 
able for consumers to eat would be limited 
by the small numbers of livestock pro- 
duced near the cities where they lived. 

We of Swift are proud of our company’s 
part in starting, organizing and carrying 
on the nation-wide distribution of meat. 
Gustavus Swift pioneered in the develop- 
ment of the refrigerator cars which made 
the whole thing possible. Today thousands 
of refrigerated freight cars and trucks sup- 
ply the Swift network of refrigerated 
branch houses and plant sales routes which 
crisscross the nation. It is an important 
factor in one of the world’s most efficient 
low-cost food distributing systems... Yes, 
we are a part of that great “‘bridge”’ which 
serves and benefits producers and con- 
sumers alike. And we are mighty proud of it! 


—~—>~-OUR CITY COUSINS 
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by C. D. Lowe 
U. S. Department 
of Agriculture 


The route to better 
beef cattle lies in a 
breeding program 
based = _ . 
sires selected largely eee 

on performance in con- pilataiicu 
verting grass, grain and other feeds into 
beef with the greatest efficiency. Re- 
cent studies have shown that gains made 
by young bulls in the 5 or 6 months 
after weaning are closely related to the 
performance of their own calves. 

The above statements are strongly 
supported by the results of comprehen- 
sive tests conducted by federal and 
state experiment stations, in cooper- 
ation with private breeders. These tests 
reveal that the ability for rapid growth 
and efficient use of feeds is inherited; 
that a herd may be built up into ‘“‘bet- 
ter doing”’ animals by following proper 
breeding practices. 

Controlled experiments with the prog- 
eny of various bulls show that the 
ability to gain fast varies considerably 
in individual animals. Over an extended 
period the rate of gain varied a pound 
or more per day; feed requirements per 
100 pounds of gain often vary from 15 
to 20 per cent. 

Another important finding was that 
there was no relation between the physi- 
cal make-up of an animal and its ability 
to gain and use feed efficiently. In other 
words, bulls with the best ‘‘eye appeal’”’ 
could not be counted on to sire “‘better 
doing”’ calves than their less attractive 
competitors. 

It used to be that bulls were tested 
by the performance of their calves. The 
newer tests based on the gains made by 
the young bulls definitely shorten the 
time required to appraise a prospective 
herd sire. a 


FREE! Illustrated Booklet 
The Story of Dairy Animals 2 


yoP 1 





Many interesting facts <> 

about dairy animals are ‘ara J s 
told in Booklet F of our ™* 
Elementary Science Series— ‘““The Story 
of Dairy Animals.” Illustrated, simply 
told, interesting to children or grown- 
ups. Write for your FREE copy today. 
Tell your teacher. We’ll send free copies 
for every kid in the class. Address Agri- 
cultural Research Dept., Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago 9, Illinois. 
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Growing is 


When I wasa boy I liked ' 
to watch living things 
thrive and grow. Grow- 
ing was good. That’s the 
way I still feel. And | 
that’s the way Ameri- , 
cans have always felt. 
As a nation we have 
grown from thirteen 
states to forty-eight—across the entire 
continent. We have grown in size and 
numbers, in strength and power. It’s an 
American trait to be proud of growth. 

Yes, whether it’s the nation or live- 
stock, men or businesses, I believe 
growing is good. Many companies have 
grown in size to meet their responsi- 
bilities. They served better. 

Why has Swift & Company grown? 

Most important is that people liked 
what we could do for them. Retail 
meat dealers learned that we provided 
the products and services they needed. 
Everything we sell must win the favor 
of the public. We were pleased to find 
housewives asking food stores for more 
of our meats, and asking for them 
oftener. We had to grow to keep up 
with the expanding demand for our 
services and products. 

A lot of livestock and other products 
are needed to meet this demand. To get 
them we must buy in many markets. 
We’re dealing with big areas and long 
distances and with food stores in every 
corner of the nation. 

Meat packers of all sizes are needed 
to handle the nation’s huge volume of 
livestock, and to process and distribute 
the meat. Some of these began business 
many years ago and have grown to 
serve producers and consumers across 
the nation. Swift & Company is one of 
these which grew up because there was 
a big job to do. 


EN. Simp son, 


Martha Logans Recipe fer 
BARBECUED FRANKS 


Prepare a thick barbecue sauce. Add one cup 
sauce for each one pound of franks and heat 
5 to 8 minutes. 

Thick Barbecue Sauce: 
2 small onions, sliced thin 
2 tbsp. vinegar ¥%, cup catsup 

2 tbsp. Worcestershire 1 tsp. salt 

Mix all ingredients in a heavy skillet. Cover and 
simmer about 45 minutes. Yield, 2 cups sauce. 


Swift & Company 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 





Agricultural 
Research 
Department 


1 tsp. chili powder 
% cup water 


Nutrition is our business—and yours 
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Tie Brannan Farm Program 


fue a ‘ministration seems to be doing 
a lot of shadow-boxing with the Bran- 
nan Farin Program. The secretary him- 
self is spending a great deal of time 
in the « untry, making speeches, telling 


farmers that all their ills would be 
cured if only the Brannan Farm Pro- 
gram were in effect—but, actually, 
there is little evidence that any sincere 
effort is being made by the administra- 


tion to write it into law. Both houses 
of Congress are controlled, with sub- 
stantial majorities, by the administra- 
tion. As a consequence the chairmen of 
poth agricultural committees are staunch 
administration supporters; but while 
these committees have been dealing for 
some weeks with various phases of the 
farm program, there is yet to come any 
really concerted drive to do anything 
else except talk about the Brannan 
Plan. 

Consequently there is a growing be- 
lief that the administration has no in- 
tention to attempt to write that pro- 
gram into law at this session of Con- 
gress, but that its principal function so 
far as this year is concerned is to pro- 
vide a major campaign issue—and it is 
expected that the atmosphere in the 
Corn Belt, in the cotton growing dis- 
tricts and in other important agricul- 
tural areas will be violently stirred as 
the campaign waxes hot only a compara- 
tively few weeks away. 


It is easy enough to talk about a 
cure-all for the farm problems but ex- 
perience has proved that it’s a lot more 
difficult to write a new farm program 
that can possibly carry out the glowing 
promises made for it. On the contrary, 
the failure of the present farm program 
to do any of the things which it is sup- 
posed to do is causing many farmers to 
wonder if there is any satisfactory sub- 
stitute for the old law of supply and 
demand. Farmers’ incomes in the past 
two years have declined sharply—close 
to 25 per cent. Huge surpluses of many 
farm commodities are on hand. The 
Commodity Credit Corporation has 
many billions of dollars tied up in them 
and is seeking an additional grant of 
2 billion dollars to wrestle with current 
surplus problems—and if all agricul- 
tural commodities are to be supported 
on the basis of present law, it is con- 
sidered that this amount would be only 
a drop in the bucket. Rumors are cur- 
rent that hogs, which already are selling 
from 50 to 75 cents below the support 
price level, are not to be supported, and 
that an announcement to that effect will 
be made very shortly. 

Farmers are disturbed at the situa- 
tion, as well they might be. Potato 
growers in Florida and Colorado have 
recently passed resolutions urging that 
all price supports be withdrawn from 
potatoes. The support programs merely 
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attract new producers—often-times men 
without any experience in the job they 
undertake but assured of a profit by 
the government guarantee. The in- 
creased output means only surpluses, and 
the next step is acreage control and 
then quotas. When you reach that stage, 
lifelong farmers—experts in their own 
particular line of production—find that 
the competition of newcomers forces 
them to abandon part of their acreage 
or shift it to the production of some 
other commodity and help create a sur- 
plus of it. 

One thing is sure: The present high- 
level support prices cannot be main- 
tained. There is no assurance that the 
Brannan Farm Program would be any 
better. Instead, most observers think it 
would be far worse. It is supposed to 
guarantee farm income on a level near 
the all-time peak; would put prices 
down for the benefit of consumers (in 
many cases below the cost of produc- 
tion), and it is believed that the cost of 
such a program would far exceed any- 
thing we have seen yet. 

The promise of cheap food is held 
out as a bait to consumers—but it 
happens that they are the taxpayers 
too, and in the long run they would find 
that only part of the money extracted 
from them to maintain the high level 
farm income and to pay the cost of the 
gigantic new administrative set-up that 
would be required to administer such 
a program would be returned to them 
in the way of cheap food. 

If the farmer wants to keep his inde- 
pendence, he will have none of it. He 
has only to look at England, where the 
farmer can be deprived of his land if 
his way of handling it does not suit the 


inspectors, or he is in serious trouble 


Skating on Thin Ice 











if he cannot account for all his in- 
ventory of livestock or the disposition 
of its products—or to Russia, where 
recently a land-owner’s farm was con- 
fiscated because his girls had engaged 
in a game of tennis to see what lies 
ahead down the road of control. 

If the Brannan Farm Program means 
anything, it means centralized control 
of all agriculture. It would be a good 
program for the consumers, if they 
like to pay taxes ... It would be disas- 
trous to producers if they have any idea 
of continuing their freedom of action 
which long has been the base of our 
whole agricultural economy and, in fact, 
of the economy of the entire United 
States. 


A Case for Appeals 


A= permittees on the national forests 

entitled to an appeal from decisions 
of the Forest Service? They are, but 
can they get it? 


Hopes that we would have fairer de- 
cisions went up when the secretary of 
agriculture announced a new National 
Forest Advisory Board of Appeals. 

But the secretary has refused to use 
this board in the Kannah Creek case and 
others of about the same period. The 
result is that many of the stockmen in- 
volved will go out of business. 

The Kannah Creek decision says that 
there shall be no grazing on the land 
under the mesa (it is situated in Grand 
Mesa National Forest, Colorado) and 
that the cattle permitted on top would 
be 1,250. Stockmen are not greatly dis- 
turbed by this limit on the top but they 
have always used the earlier grass under 
the mesa for spring and fall grazing. 
They simply must have this use. 

Both the chief of the Forest Service 
and the secretary of Agriculture made 
this decision, just before the appeals 
board was proposed. The secretary con- 
tends that since he has already made a 
ruling, which he would finally have to do 
even if the appeals board makes its 
recommendations, no purpose is served 
by invoking the function of the board. 

In other words, the secretary holds to 
the technicality that a proper appeal has 
already been had. Evidently he does not 
consider the fact that the appeals pro- 
cedure is something entirely new and 
long needed, set up by himself to cor- 
rect the injustices of an admittedly inde- 
fensible system of authoritative rule. 
The board is designed, we trust, to give 
the permittees some semblance of demo- 
cratic rule in a bureaucracy. And in fact, 
the secretary of agriculture two years 
ago created a board of review to hear 
complaints of stockmen on matters of 
broad policy in the Forest Service. He 
must have felt that some restraint on 
Forest Service power was necessary. 
Ideally, it should be a place for disin- 
terested judgment, new and conflicting 
evidence and for versions different from 
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those of the Forest Service. 

The secretary must realize that at best 
—even with the benefit of the new board 
of appeals—the permittee is confined to 
a procedure for redress of wrongs that is 
still anything but adequate, since the 
appeals board cannot decide but only ad- 
vise, and its members when named would 
be employees of the secretary of agri- 
culture himself, even though they must 
be picked from outside the Forest 
Service. 

Long overdue, the announcement of an 
appeals board made many permittees 
feel that we would now see an end to 
the one-sided decisions that have so long 
harried the stockmen whose claims and 
defenses have simply been brushed aside, 
and the board has been heralded as a 
step away from the undemocratic set-up 
under which the Forest Service has been 
the prosecutor, the judge and the jury. 

The secretary should in good faith put 
into operation the long overdue appeal 
procedure and not nail down another ar- 
bitrary decision with the technical ex- 
cuse that the appeals board came along 
just 30 days too late. 


The P @& SY Act 


ACK IN 1921 the American National 

Live Stock Association helped to pass 
the Packers and Stockyards Act. Its pur- 
pose was to assure stockmen of open, 
competitive markets free from unfair 
practices where they could get selling 
services at fair and non-discriminatory 
rates—a sort of policing of the markets. 


We have heard it said occasionally that 
the law is not necessary now because 
times have changed and that it might as 
well be repealed. 


It would be nice if this were true, and 
if we could do away with all police in 
this world of ours it would be a fine 
thing. But our experience shows us that 
this cannot be. Human failings are 
bound to crop out from time to time. 


A little while ago the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, acting under the 
Packers and Stockyards Act, investi- 
gated the Kansas City and Fort Worth 
yards and found a number of firms and 
individuals engaging in such practices as 
manipulating weights and speculating in 
shippers’ livestock. These individuals and 
firms will of course be proceeded against. 


Those who were involved in these un- 
lawful practices were of course only a 
small minority of the selling forces on 
the two markets, and it is emphasized by 
the government that leaders among the 
commission firms and dealers and the 
stockyards companies and exchanges co- 
operated in making the investigation. But 
there are always a few individuals in al- 
most any group who cannot stay on the 
straight and narrow path, and therefore 
we must have laws to control them. 

Even the result of these investigations 
is justification enough for a Packers and 
Stockyards Act—an act that is a safe- 
guard to both the shipper and the. mar- 
ket. It must not be repealed. 
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FINAL STAGES NEAR 
IN AFTOSA CAMPAIGN 


HE Joint Mexican-U. S. Commission 

for the Eradication of Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease in Mexico expects to fin- 
ish third vaccinations by May 1 and at 
that time the fourth round will be about 
three-fourths complete. Forty-eight mil- 
lion vaccinations have been administered 
since the campaign was begun. 

For the year 1949 the slaughter of in- 
fected and exposed animals totaled 8,009, 
with 7,329 of them slaughtered during 
the first six months of the year. 

No outbreaks of the disease have been 
identified since December when 73 ani- 
mals were slaughtered. The Department 
of Agriculture also reports that the type 
“OQ” virus which broke out last October 
and involved 269 animals is officially 
eradicated. 


The commission expects to get to the 
point of terminating mass vaccination 
about May 1 but will continue at least 
some vaccinations for several months. A 
stockpile of about 7,500,000 doses of vac- 
cine will be kept for use in emergencies. 


Now more than ever, special emphasis 
is being placed on inspection to spot 
any indication of active infection which 
would be quickly stamped out by quaran- 
tine, slaughter, disinfecting and testing. 


Cannot Predict Border Opening 


Many people ask about the opening 
date of the border to importation of cat- 
tle from Mexico. The answer is that the 
border cannot be reopened until a de- 
termination has been made that the virus 
causing the disease no longer exists in 
any part of Mexico. When the immunity 
built up by the mass vaccination has had 
time to wear off, it may be expected that 
sporadic outbreaks will occur. There- 
fore, consideration cannot be given to the 





Intensive inspection is getting special 
emphasis now that the mass vaccination 
program for aftosa in Mexico is enter- 
ing its final stages. Utmost importance 
is placed upon vigilance in spotting any 


indication of active infection. Quaran- 
tine, slaughter, disinfection and testing 
would follow infection or exposure. 


opening of the border until a sufficient 
long period of time has elapsed «after th, 
last known outbreak has been stamped 
out and inspections have been made 4 
determine that the disease no longo 
exists. So, the time when the border may 
be opened is exceedingly indefinite, 

Recent tests have indicated that jt 
might be possible to advance the expirg. 
tion date for use of vaccine to from 1 
to 15 months after production. Herety. 
fore, vaccine was not considered practiea. 
ble for use unless it could be injected 
within seven to nine months after many. 
facture. 

Since the beginning of the program jp 
August, 1949, about 218,000,000 pound 
of canned beef products have been pur. 
chased in northern Mexico, but. there 
are no purchase contracts in effect at 
the present time. Most of the purchases 
have gone to western European coun. 
tries. Stocks now on hand total about 
68,000,000 pounds. 

In a talk Mar. 24, Harry H. Johnson, 
co-director of the joint commission d- 
recting the campaign in Mexico, report. 
ed definite progress toward the possible 
elimination of the disease. “We are not 
overconfident and we are determined 
not to be surprised, but both the sciep- 
tists and the lay personnel of the com- 
mission are optimistic over the possibil- 
ity of wiping out the disease in Mexico,” 
he said. 


SHIPPERS CAUTIONED TO SIGN 
STOCKER-FEEDER CERTIFICATE 
7 YOU ship feeder or stocker ani- 

mals be sure to sign the _ stocker. 
feeder certificate. This is necessary be- 
fore the 85 per cent rate on stockers and 
feeders apply. 

This certificate on some of the roads 
reads: “Feeder or stocker livestock rates 
apply only when a certificate in the form 
shown below is furnished by the con- 
signee or owner or his authorized agent 
to the rail carriers’ agent at destination.” 

On other roads where a new form of 
certificate is in use, the ending is: “at 
point of origin, in transit, or at destina- 
tion of the shipment.” 

Traffic Manager Chas. E. Blaine says 
the certificate should be executed before 


.or at the time the transportation charges 


are paid. “If the consignee or owner 
should fail to execute the certificate, he 
will be involved in a controversy with 
the delivering railroad and possibly com- 
pelled to pay the higher rates on fat 
livestock on his shipment of  stocker- 
feeder livestock on which the required 
certificate is not executed.” In_ other 
words, the failure may cost the shipper 
an additional freight bill of 17.6 per 
cent. 


SLIGHT INCREASE! 

We read recently that in the 156 
years to 1945 our country’s federal ex- 
penditures came to a total of 179 bil 
lion dollars ,.. but from 1945 to 1950, 
those expenditures totaled 191 billion 
dollars. 
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Western Beet Stays Closer To Home 


(The (ollowing is reproduced from 
the Agricultural Situation, a publication 
of the Department of Agriculture. It is 
written 'y Harold Abel of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics.) 


animals raised on the vast 

ranzes of the West are doing a lot 
less traveling than was true a quarter 
century 2go. 

In the past, a large part of the cattle 
and sheep produced in the West moved 
to the Corn Belt for fattening before 
they ended up as steaks, chops and 
roasts on the dining tables of eastern 
consumers. Prices western livestock men 
received depended mainly on conditions 
in eastern markets. 


Today, western livestock producers 
still ship many of their animals east 
and the demand in eastern markets is 
still important in determining the prices 
received by western farmers and ranch- 
ers. But the historic pattern is chang- 
ing. Fewer and fewer of the livestock 
produced in the West are moved east. 
More and more, conditions in western 
markets determine prices paid western 
producers. 


Study Long-Term Shifts 


Long-range shifts in the trade in 
western livestock are examined in a 
study recently completed by BAE and 
the agricultural experiment stations of 
the 11 westernmost states and Texas 
under the Research and Marketing Act. 
The project was sponsored by the West- 
ern Livestock Marketing Research Tech- 
nical Committee. The study, which was 
intended mainly to lay groundwork for 
further research, points up_ several 
trends that affect the livestock indus- 
try in both East and West. 


Among the most striking of these 
shifts is the increase in slaughter by 
packing plants in the West in the last 
quarter century. From 1925 to 1948, 
slaughter in western plants jumped 
from roughly 3 billion pounds (live- 
weight) to 6 billion pounds. During the 
same period, slaughter of meat animals 
in the other 36 states increased only 
about one-fifth. In 1925, western 
slaughterhouses accounted for only 11 
per cent of total commercial slaughter 
for the country. In 1948, the percentage 
was up to 17. 


EAT 


Fewer Move East 


While slaughter in western plants 
was doubling, meat animal production 
in the area increased only one-third. 
Western livestock producers are getting 
more meat per breeding unit or per 
acre of range land, but the livestock 
Population—in terms of total animal 
units—has changed only slightly. Since 
production of meat animals has lagged 
far behind the increases in commercial 
slaughter, the number of meat animals 
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SHEEP AND LAMBS 


MEAT ANIMALS 


Surplus and Deficit States 


NET SURPLUS 
73) MILLION POUNDS 


CATTLE AND CALVES 


O®@: 
6) 
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406 
NET SURPLUS 
2,400 MILLION POUNDS 


( 1946.48 AVERAGE ) 


* Net marketings exceed 
commercial slaughter 


@ Commercial slaughter 
exceeds net marketings 


NET DEFICIT 
640 MILLION POUNDS 


Figures under circles represent millions of pounds liveweight 


OATA PROM THE BUREAU OF THE Census 


shipped to eastern markets has dropped 
steadily. In recent years, the weight 
(live) of animals slaughtered in west- 
ern plants was about three-fourths of 
the total weight marketed by western 
producers. In the late 1920’s the pro- 
portion was a little less than half. 


Still Produces Surplus 


Because of the increase in western 
slaughter, west coast packer buyers are 
coming much farther east to buy sup- 
plies of slaughter livestock than for- 
merly. However, the area still produces 
a surplus of cattle and calves and sheep 
and lambs for shipment to other parts 
of the country. In recent years, this 
surplus has been running close to 2% 
billion pounds compared with around 
3.3 billion pounds in 1925-27. Cattle 
and calves accounted for 2.4 billion 
pounds of the surplus in recent years 
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and sheep and lambs the remainder. 

Western farmers do not produce 
enough hogs to meet slaughter require- 
ments of western packers. Each year 
large numbers of hogs move into west- 
ern states from rail points in the Corn 
Belt and the Dakotas. Movement of 
dressed and cured pork into the West 
also is large. 


The surplus or deficit situation varies 
considerably by states within the west- 
ern area. The only states producing a 
surplus of hogs are Idaho, Montana, 
Wyoming and New Mexico and in each 
of ‘these states the surplus is small. 
California and Washington are the only 
states which do not produce surpluses 
of cattle and calves; California the only 
state without surpluses of sheep and 
lambs. However, about half the slaugh- 
ter in the West is accounted for by 
packers in California, Oregon and 
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Washington. This means that each year 
large numbers of animals are hauled 
long distances from western farms and 
ranches to the west coast. A consider- 
able amount of dressed and cured meat 
also is moved to the west coast from 
other western and midwestern states. 
Other large concentrations of packing 
plants in the western region are lo- 
cated in the Southwest, particularly in 
Texas, which accounts for about one- 
third of total slaughter, and in Colo- 
rado which accounts for 11 per cent. 
Among several factors influencing 
the increase in commercial meat pro- 
duction in the West, the rapid increase 
in population is by far the most im- 


portant. Apparently, a lot of people 
are still taking Horace Greeley’s ad- 
vice to “Go West.” The population of 
the area has risen almost two-thirds 
since 1925, while the other 36 states 
were gaining only one-fifth. Further- 
more, disposable income per person of 
western consumers—the incomes left for 
spending after taxes—has been higher 
than in other parts of the country dur- 
ing most of this time. 


Trend to Continue 

The nation-wide trend toward decen- 
tralization of the meat packing indus- 
try and the plentiful supplies of live 
animals throughout the West also have 





played an important part in the increase 
in commercial slaughter in western 
states. 

The best estimates available indicate 
that the population of western states 
will continue to grow at a considerably 
faster rate than in the rest of the coun. 
try. Other trends encouraging develop. 
ment of the western meat packing in. 
dustry are likely to continue. This 
would mean that even more of the live. 
stock raised in the West will be slaugh- 
tered and consumed in the West. It 
also would mean that eastern meat 
packing plants will have to look else. 
where for an increasing part of their 
slaughter animal supplies. 





The Business 
Of Cattle Feeding 


(Following are excerpts from an 
American National convention address 
delivered at Miami by Paul Thompson, 
cattle feeder of Terre Haute, Ind.) 


ne there are two general classes 
of cattle feeders—the speculative 
feeder and the conservative feeder. 
The speculative feeder buys all the 
feed he uses, both concentrates and 





Paul Thompson 





roughage. As a rule he feeds choice 
cattle, frequently heavy choice cattle 
and for a short feed. Usually he feeds 
cattle in large numbers. The margin 
between cost and selling price is the big 
factor in this type of operation. When 
good margins can be had this type 
feeding is the most profitable of all. 
This speculative feeder should be in 
position to take a loss, and sometimes 
a big loss. Some of the boys found this 
to be the case during the fall and win- 
ter of 1948-49 when losses were stagger- 
ing—as much as $200 per steer. 

The conservative feeder usually feeds 
from one to ten carloads of cattle as a 
part of a general farm program.- He 
has several reasons for feeding cattle. 

1. To consume roughage grown on the 
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farm, much of which is unsalable. Usual- 
ly about 1% tons of roughage is pro- 
duced, on the average Corn Belt farm, 
for each ton of grain. 


2. To help market the grain grown 
on the farm. 


3. As a good farm practice in rela- 
tion to maintaining a high fertility 
level. Farms where cattle are fed are 
usually the most productive in the 
neighborhood. 

4, Many farmers enjoy having cattle 
on their farms and would feed them 
for this reason alone. 

There is much less speculation for this 
class of feeder. 


a need for feeding cattle is ever 
becoming greater as it affects the 
cattle and beef industry, aside from the 
need for grain consumption, which I will 
not discuss. Present-day consumer de- 
mands are for small cuts. To produce 
small cuts of beef, grading high com- 
mercial or better, requires the carcass 
of a young animal that has been fattened 
on grain, with the exception of a milk- 
fat calf. Some cattle markets have lit- 
tle or no demand for animals weighing 
over 1,050 pounds unless they grade 
choice or prime; even then the demand 
is limited. To produce a light-weight 
steer suitable for slaughter requires 
feeding. Very few grazing areas in the 
United States will fatten a yearling or 
two-year-old steer. This demand for 
light carcasses, I believe, will be with 
us for a long, long time. It is a matter 
of great concern to a certain type of 
operator; namely, the operator that 
grazes aged steers and sells them as 
grass-fat cattle. I know this very well 
because one phase of my operation is 
of this type. 

The cattle and beef industry is a 
four-segment one: The rancher or cattle 
grower who produces the calves and 
stocker and feeder cattle; the cattle 
feeder who fattens the cattle; the packer 
who processes the carcass, and the re- 
tailer who sells the meat. In cattle 
feeding what part is played and what 
is its effect on the other segments of 
the industry? Take the rancher—how 
prosperous would he remain if the cat- 
tle feeders of the country sealed their 
corn and took a complete and prolonged 
vacation from cattle feeding? The 


packer would certainly have a crowded 
condition on his killing floor during the 
fall runs of grass cattle, with coolers 
filled with commercial and lower grades 
of beef only, which would badly over- 
supply the market. Then, during win- 
ter, spring and early summer, the plant 
could operate with part-time skeleton 
crews, and what beef carcasses were 
processed would grade utility and down. 
Now for the retailer, with only utility 
and lower grades of beef to offer Mrs, 
Housewife . . . We don’t even need to 
discuss his situation—or, rather, pre- 
dicament. The housewives would sin- 
ply run him out of the neighborhood. 


It is evident that the cattle and beef 
industry cannot function as it needs to 
function in this country without the cat- 
tle feeder. He does so much to dis- 
tribute the product throughout the year 
and he so improves the product—makes 
it so much better to eat. The cattle 
feeder definitely recognizes that he, too, 
cannot function without cattle to go in 
his feedlots—thus the rancher is indis- 
pensable to him. Neither can he func- 
tion without an agency to process his 
fat cattle—thus the packer is indispen- 
sable to him. Neither can he function 
unless the product reaches the consumer, 
who incidentally pays the bill (and we 
must keep this in mind always.) Thus 
the retailer is indispensable to him. In 
order to maintain satisfied customers 
and a strong industry, all segments of 
the industry must recognize the rights 
and problems of each other and co- 
operate for the good of all... . 

A CATTLE feeder, to be fitted for the 

job, should have certain specific 
knowledge: Knowledge of the types, 
grades, and values of both fat and re- 
placement cattle; knowledge of the mar- 
kets for both replacement and fat cat- 
tle—when and where to buy and when 
and where to sell; knowledge relative to 
the housing and handling of cattle, cat- 
tle diseases and their treatment; knowl- 
edge of nutrition, which embraces vita- 
mins, minerals, proteins, fats, carbohy- 
drates, and the over-all balancing of 4 
ration as to ingredients and bulk. He 
should keep posted on present general 
economic conditions, and the economic 
outlook for the future. Certainly the 
price of cattle is directly and quickly 
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affecte. by fluctuations of commodity 
markets and even by those of the stock 
market : . A cattle feeder usually 
needs 2 good banker... A few oil wells 
would »e convenient at times... Even 
a rabbi:’s foot might help. 


During recent years considerable ad- 
yancement has been made in methods of 
feeding cattle. Labor-saving equipment 
in some feeding plants has replaced the 
scoop shovel. By-products such as corn 
cobs have been introduced into cattle 
rations at a profit. Improved pastures, 
aided by fly control, are giving results 
undreamed of a short decade ago. Re- 
sults showed not only, in the gain made 
by the cattle, but also in the finish of 
the cattle. 


Fly control is the greatest aid to me, 
in my operation, of any development 
since I have been in the cattle business. 
For one thing, it eliminates that “stand- 
still” period during hot weather and fly 
time, when the cattle make little or no 
gain. Based on my experience in feed- 
ing thousands of cattle in dry-lot 
throughout the four seasons of the year, 
I am of the opinion that hot weather 
does not adversely affect the gains made 
by cattle. Furthermore, based on my 
experience in grazing cattle from Mis- 
sissippi to Wisconsin and from Indiana 
to Kansas, that beef cattle being fat- 
tened on grass do not need shade—in 
fact, shade is a detriment. The cattle 
loaf too much in the shade. 


Grass at best is a bulky feed. Cattle 
make larger gains and fatten more rap- 
idly when they take good fills of it, 
extra grazing each day results in bet- 
ter fills and larger gains. In making 
this comment I realize that it is not in 
accordance with general opinion. In 
some areas, where it isn’t practical to 
round up the cattle at regular intervals 
for spraying, it would not hold true. In 
other areas of extremely high tempera- 
tures it might not hold true. 

It is my opinion that the successful 
cattle feeder years from now will depend 
upon a combination of grass and grain, 
regardless of how valuable his farm 
land is or how much corn it will grow. 
He will plan his feeding program so 
that the dry-lot phase of the operation 
will be a supplement only. Competi- 
tion will bring this about. 

The cattle and beef industry needs a 
good product at a price that will meet 
competition of pork and poultry. Good 
quality yearling heifers can be fattened 
to a yield of 58 per cent on improved 
pastures, and good quality yearling 
steers about 1 per cent less. This is 
without the use of any grain or supple- 
ment, except salt. Followed with a turn 
in the feedlot, a good product is cheap- 
ly produced. This is just one example 
of several that could be discussed. 


The National Live Stock and Meat 
Board has just brought out an illustrated 
28-page booklet titled “The Large Quan- 
tity Barbecue,” written by Prof. William 
J. Loeffel, chairman of the animal hus- 
bandry department at the University 
of Nebraska. Informative and thorough. 
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Replacement 


Buyers Busy 


Despite Bearish Signs 


By H. W. FRENCH 


OMPLAINTS BY PACKERS THAT 

they are taking severe losses on their 
beef accounts, coupled with the increase 
in unemployment, may mean a change 
in the price trend for fat cattle, and 
may mean that the classes now going 
down may suffer even greater declines 


lighter than a year ago but those at 
Omaha were 20 pounds heavier and 
those at Sioux City showed 38 pounds 
increase, 


Big Weight Gains 


Feedlot operators have been reporting 


during the next month. 

The cattle seem to disappear every 
day in the face of all the claims by 
killers that the movement of dressed 
beef continues at a loss. The signs are 
anything but bullish, taking the country 
as a whole, but at Denver a seasonal 
increase in demand from California and 
other West Coast buyers is expected to | 
keep steer prices above the average of 
most markets. 


wonderful weight gains this season, and 
wheat pasture cattle have never be- 
fore enjoyed such a season, as storms 




































Despite all the bearish talk, re- 
placement buyers do not hesitate 
and seem to be scouring the produc- 
ing areas for cattle. Also, orders at 
the central markets are in excess of 
the available supply. The increased 
feeder demand may be attributed 
to the general practice of short-feed- 
ing what they own. If you sell more - 
often you must buy more frequent- 
ly unless you quit the industry. 


That very few are long feeding their 
cattle is in evidence by the small num- 
ber of Choice at the principal markets. 
Less than 1 per cent of the beef steers 
at Chicago, Omaha and Sioux City fall 
in the choice grade, while medium to 
good average 95 per cent. Many have 
been talking of lighter tonnage due to 
shorter feeding periods but apparently 
this is not true. During February beef 
steers at Chicago did average 11 pounds 





The feed bunks for this 100-steer herd in Iowa are conveniently near silo and 
barn.—(USDA photo by Ackerman.) 
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were not severe enough to injure the 
feed. General conditions throughout the 
country are good to very good although 
in some sections lack of moisture is 
serious. 


Production of principal feedstuffs, Oc- 
tober through January, this season to- 
taled 5,623,000 tons, or about 45,000 tons 
more than a year earlier. The output 
of oilseed meals was nearly 3,284,000 
tons, while production of grain by-prod- 
uct feeds totaled 2,339,000 tons. 

Slaughter of livestock under federal 
inspection during February was down, 
except on hogs which showed a slight 
increase. The big drop was in sheep 
slaughter. Cold storage holdings of 
meats on Mar. 1 were down materially, 
and lard holdings were around 95,000,000 
pounds below a year ago. 

Heavy egg production and big milk 
production should have a bearing on the 
trend of livestock prices. Eggs and 
poultry are relatively low in price and 
many consumers are spending much of 
their food money for these commodities. 
While good to choice livestock seems to 
be seeking a lower level, the lower 
grades are working upward. Cows and 
bulls, together with medium to low good 
steers and heifers, are finding a uni- 
versal outlet and even the lambs below 
high good are selling to better advan- 
tage than the top kinds. Fluctuations 
in ewe prices have been nil because of a 
strong demand for mutton. 


Beef steers sold out of first hands . 
in Chicago during February cost 
$25.58 against $22.25 a year ago, 
and feeder steers made an average 
of $23.55 against $20.31 a year ago. 
It is apparent that the spread be- 
tween feeders and fats has changed 
little from a year ago, and as feed- 
lot operators made money last year 
except during February, it is only 
natural that they are anxious to 
continue feeding this season. 


Shipment of dressed veal between 
cities had a tendency to break the mar- 
ket for live calves and vealers at the 
places where such offerings worked out 
of line. This is the season when light 
vealers are on the increase in the Chi- 
cago area but elsewhere supplies have 
been light to moderate. 


Western Markets 


California and west coast demand for 
slaughter cattle has seasonally increased 
at Denver and such buyers took around 
175 cars the past three weeks. Most of 
these were steers and heifers but some 
cows and bulls were included. This out- 
let, if it follows the pattern of other 
years, should last for two months. West- 
ern competition has kept other buyers 
from breaking prices for:good fed cattle 
and has helped to improve the prices 
being paid for cows. 

The movement of feeders out of Texas 
and Kansas continues at a brisk pace 
and many of these cattle are going into 
California and northern Colorado. Corn 
Belt buyers are taking many each month, 
buying many on the central markets 
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and many in the producing areas rang- 
ing from calves to two-year-old steers. 


Hog receipts are on the increase 
and many now have forgotten about 
the $20 hog predicted earlier in the 
year. Unless the unexpected hap- 
pens, it may be a long time before 
any hogs sell at that figure. Cur- 
rent prices struck the lowest level 
since January and at the close 
prices were materially below a few 
weeks ago. The break in hog prices 
was general since a month ago and 
at Chicago the decline on barrows 
and gilts measured 75 cents to $1.25, 
with sows 50 to 75 cents lower. 


Lambs 


The 1950 early lamb crop in the prin- 
cipal producing states was estimated as 
2 per cent larger than 1949, and this is 
the first time in the last nine years that 
there was an increase. A larger pro- 
portion of the ewes in the southwestern 
states and Missouri lambed before Mar. 
1. The number of breeding ewes was 
down in every state but Virginia. Mar- 
ketings of early lambs before July 1 are 
expected to be larger than last year. 

Except in the Pacific Northwest and in 
California, weather and feed conditions 
for the early lambing season have been 
very favorable. Low temperatures in 
January and early February retarded 
feed growth and handicapped develop- 
ment of early lambs in Oregon, Cali- 
fornia and Washington, but more fa- 
vorable weather later resulted in good 
progress by early lambs. The spring 
movement of lambs from Texas will be 
much smaller than usual. 

Predictions on future lamb prices are 
bullish as supply soon will be very lim- 
ited as it is too early for any great 
movement of spring lambs except in 
Arizona and California. 


Kansas Stockmen 
Dislike ‘Plan’ 


ANSAS livestock men have named 
O. W. Lynam of Burdett to lead 
them in the coming year, the election 
taking place during the 37th annual con- 





vention of the Kansas Livestock Aggp. 
ciation held Mar. 14-16 at Topeka, Gleny 
Pickett, state livestock sanitary ¢om. 
missioner, became the new Secretary. 
treasurer, succeeding H. E. Floyd, who 
was not a candidate. The post of vice. 
president went to Bob White of Garnett. 


The current trend toward socialism 
had the Kansans worried at their meet. 
ing, as it has various other groups of 
recent months. This organization adopted 
a “Hold to Freedom” resolution, in which 
the members deplored the gradual drift 
toward a socialized state without con- 
scious choice on the part of its people, 


Speakers Russell Ives, of the Ameri- 
can Marketing Institute, and R. C. Pol- 
lock, general manager of the National 
Livestock and Meat Board, both spoke 
encouragingly of the future of meat and 
the prospects not only for increased con- 
sumption but for new uses for meat prod- 
ucts. P. O. Wilson, secretary-manager of 
the National Livestock Producers Assgo- 
ciation, Chicago; C. I. Moyer, member 
of the state bureau of revenue and taxa- 
tion, Topeka; Cliff K. Titus, president 
of the Baldwin Manufacturing Company, 
Garnett, Kan., and Maurice FE. Fager, 
chairman of the Kansas Industrial De- 
velopment Commission, Topeka. filled 
out the first day’s program of addresses. 


On the second day, the convention 
heard a panel on sanitation and disease 
control, led by Mr. Pickett and assisted 
by C. W. Floyd of Sedan; G. O’Bryan of 
Hiattville; Dan Jackson of Coldwater; 
Tavlor Jones of Holcomb; Fred H. Doll 
of Larned; F. W. Atkeson of Manhattan. 
Dr. A. D. Weber, assistant dean of the 
school of agriculture at Kansas State 
College, discussed education through re- 
search. (In the course of the meeting, 
Dr. Weber was made the subject of one 
of the association’s resolutions; in it 
they recommended him for the _presi- 
dency of the college.) 


The convention took a strong stand, 
in the resolutions adopted and in re- 
marks of several guest speakers and of- 
ficers, against the Brannan plan and 
its implications. 

Flood control installations consisting 
of “outsized and unneeded dams” were 
objected to on the ground that they 
would inundate good, productive land; it 
is felt that soil conservation methods 





Kansans Francis Arnold of Ashland; Floyd Casement of Sedan; R. F. Perkins 
of Howard (the retiring president of the Kansas Livestock Association); L. C. 
Aicher of Hays; Earl Kielhorn of Cambridge; O. W. Lynam of Burdett, newly 
elected president. 
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foreign particles to an already inflamed eye. 








should be given every chance to do the 
job first. 

Milton Eisenhower, president of Kan- 
sas State College who has recently an- 
nounced his resignation to take up new 
duties at Penn. State, talked to the 
stockmen at their annual banquet. The 
noted educator discussed conditions in 
Europe and the impact upon this country. 


Ralph Perkins of Howard is the out- 
going president of the association. 


Texans Decry 
Socialism Trend 


REPORT on the 78rd annual conven- 

tion of the Texas and Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers Association at San An- 
tonio, Mar. 14-15, called it probably the 
best meeting in the history of the asso- 
ciation. The crowd in attendance was 
very large, and the program was out- 
standing. 

The new officers, elected at San An- 
tonio, are: Ray W. Willoughby of San 
Angelo, president; Jack Roach of Ama- 
rillo, first vice-president; C. K. Boyt, 
second vice-president; M. A. Fuller, 
treasurer. Henry Bell of Fort Worth is 
the association’s secretary and general 
manager, and Ernest Duke is assistant 
secretary. Mr. Willoughby succeeds Bry- 
ant Edwards in the presidency. 


The dangerous trend toward socialism 
was used as the main theme of most of 
the speakers at the convention; among 
these were: Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, Con- 
gressman Ed Gossett, Dr. D. M. Wiggins. 
Licenciado Oscar Flores, director of the 
Anti-Aftosa Commission of Mexico, and 
General Harry H. Johnson, co-director 
of the commission, were on hand to dis- 
cuss the current status of foot-and-mouth 
disease in Mexico. Dr. Flores traced the 
effectiveness of the vaccination cam- 
paign and expressed gratification over 
progress made and the cooperation shown 
by all groups and persons concerned. 


The resolutions of the Texans protest- 
ed the making of treaties with foreign 
countries which would restrict the FCC 
so that clear channel stations, which 
bring essential market and weather re- 


ports to those living outside the cities, 
would be curtailed or silenced; protested 
also the promulgation of “unreasonable” 
regulations regarding livestock disease— 
particularly in relation to cattle Brucel- 
losis. They also voiced their opposition 
to any amendment to the Internal Rev- 
enue Code which would discriminate 
against the livestock industry; unquali- 
fiedly opposed the “Brannan Plan”; 
asked for the abolition of the 20 per cent 
tax on admission charged to fat stock 
shows and livestock exhibitions; con- 
demned the “inefficiency” which, accord- 
ing to recent disclosures, permitted the 
sale of horse meat to get by as beef; 
urged full, protective guarding of our 
borders to prevent invasion of foot-and- 
mouth disease or fever ticks. The stock- 
men commended Dr. Flores and General 
Johnson for their efforts in connection 
with the eradication campaign of foot- 
and-mouth disease; and called for re- 
peal of the wartime taxes on passenger 
and property transportation. 


Arizona Adopts 
Varied Platform 


HE 46th annual convention of the 

Arizona Cattle Growers Association 
resulted in the elevation of John Babbitt 
of Flagstaff to the presidency, as suc- 
cessor to Carlos Ronstadt of Tucson. 
Ralph Cowan of Douglas was elected 
first vice-president; Fred Turley of Snow- 
flake, second vice-president, and Robert 
E. Perkins of Perkins, treasurer (re-elec- 
tion). Mrs. J. M. Keith is the group’s 
secretary. 

Secretary F. E. Mollin of the American 
National, Denver; Ray Langham, speak- 
er of the state house of representatives; 
Floyd Rains, industrial engineer for the 
Phoenix Chamber of Commerce; Dr. 
Charles W. Sechrist of Flagstaff, presi- 
dent of the State Association of School 
Trustees; James Finley of Dragoon, 
chairman of the organization’s leased 
land committee, and retiring president 
Ronstadt addressed the cattlemen. 

In their resolutions, the Arizona stock- 
men disapproved the Brannan farm 
plan; sought repeal of short-haul freight 





Catherine Cundiff, assistant secretary (at left) and the secretary of the Arizona 
Cattle Growers, Mrs. J. M. Keith, hear Retiring President Carlos Ronstadt make 
his report at the association’s convention in Globe. 
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rates and asked that railroads reimburse 
shippers fully for livestock injured jp 
transit; endorsed the Mexico foot-and. 
mouth program, and called for reduction 
in size of certain national parks and 
monuments within the state. One of the 
top questions of current local interest 
had to do with controversial legislation 
which proposes revision of Arizona law 
on the leasing of school lands. 


The board of directors will at a later 
date select the city in which next year’s 
convention will be held. 

* * * 


The Arizona Junior Cattle Growers 
held their annual meeting in Globe at 
the same time as the Arizona Cattle 
Growers’ meeting, Feb, 24-25. 

The main order of business was to 
organize the juniors of Gila County. This 
was accomplished, and we think Gila wil] 
have one of the stronger county junior 
organizations. Due to their latenegg ip 
getting organized, they are going to 
work hard to catch up with the counties 
that have been organized for several 
years. They are planning a rodeo and 
dance for this coming Easter. 

Here is a list of their officers and 
their delegates to the state convention: 
President, Bill Rees; vice-president, Dale 
Cline; secretary, Carol Hunsaker; treas- 
urer, Nancy Hunsaker. Delegates: Jim 
Jones and Velma Tucker. 

The group has 17 paid-up members. 

The annual election of state officers 
was held. The new officers are: John 
Cooper, _ Wagoner, president; Glenn 
Flake, Snowflake, vice-president; Nelda 
Bowman, Safford, secretary; Nancy Hun- 
saker, Globe, treasurer; Lloyd R. Willis, 
Snowflake, delegate from northern Ari- 
zona; Bill Rees, Globe, delegate from 
southern Arizona. (The delegates are 
to go to the national convention.) 


Largest Turnout 
Marks Idaho Meet 


HE Idaho Cattlemen’s Association met 

at Boise Mar. 27-28; it was the larg- 
est convention ever held by the organ- 
ization, with 600 catlemen and _ other 
guests on hand for the occasion. 

New officers include D. P. Jones of 
Malad, president, who succeeds J. H. 
Nettleton of Murphy; Seth Burstedt of 
Challis, first vice-president; Van Ness 
Wallentine of Paris, second vice-presi- 
dent. 

The program was highlighted by 4 
panel discussion moderated by Milford 
Vaught of Bruneau; a great number of 
the 300-400 cattlemen present actively 
participated in this feature from the 
floor. 

In addition to the addresses of Retir- 
ing President Nettleton and Secretary 
Leon Weeks, the cattlemen heard D. BR. 
Theophilus, dean of the college of agri 
culture at the University of Idaho; 'H. A 
McDougal of Collinsville, Calif., vice 
president of the California Cattlemen's 
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The pull-behind type MM Uni-Mower cuts up to 
35 acres per day with 7-foot sickle. 


LA cay Se 
ae ae Le ae iat San bs mu 
MM Windrower quickly harvests alfalfa crop. 
Notice the uniform windrows. 


MM Side-Delivery Rake turns heads of crop into 
center of windrow for even drying. 


April, 1950 


Lower Haying Costs! 


MM HAY TOOLS GET ALL THE CROP ON TIME—EVERYTIME!! Every modern 
farmer knows that his hay crop is one of the most important crops 
on his farm. He knows that timely cutting of that crop is a most 
important factor in deciding its quality, and therefore its feeding 
and market value. Care must be taken to avoid cutting too early 
and also against allowing the crop to stand until full bloom has oc- 
curred and the nutrient value has begun to decline. Progressive 
farmers have learned that when they use MM Hay Tools their crop 
is cut right, on time, everytime. 


MM UNI-MOWER is important to the haying time factor. This mower 
attaches to any modern tractor equipped with power-take-off. 
Equipped with a 7-foot cutting bar it cuts up to 35 acres per day. 
Since the power drive consists of a simple V-belt pulley, the sickle 
speeds can be easily changed to meet all cutting conditions . . . no 
gears to adjust and fewer wearing parts. MM Uni-Mowers are 
available in pull-behind and side-mounted models . . . mowers that 
allow farmers to spend less time in the field . . . mowers that are 
ready to cut the crop when it is just right! 


MM SIDE-DELIVERY RAKE’S GENTLE HANDLING HELPS RETAIN FOOD VALUE! 
That’s why so many modern farmers prefer this rake. The rolling 
action of the rake turns the heads into the center of the windrow 
leaving heavy butt end of the stems out where they will dry faster. 
Heads and leaves dry slowly and stay on the stem. 'The whole wind- 
row dries more evenly and in less time, so that hay may be taken 
up sooner after cutting. Therefore there is less chance of loss b 

storm, and hay is better because few, if any, of the leaves in whic 

most of the food value is concentrated are lost by breaking or tearing. 


MM BALE-O-MATIC MAKES BALING A ONE-MAN JOB! That’s important 
to farm businessmen who want to save money on their haying jobs. 
This baler is completely automatic . . . picks up the hay, slices, and 
ties it into firm bales with two 14-gauge high-tension steel wires 
while the hay is under compression. Bale-O-Matic bales are uni- 
form, rectangular, square-cornered, and won’t come untied when 
handling. No loose ends of wire left in the bales or in the field! 


MM WINDROWERS CUT CROPS ;¢ 
CLEANLY and deposit them in 
uniform windrows on top of 
the stubble. Even the finest 
hay seed crops are handled 
without injury. All controls 
are within easy reach of the 
operator, permitting easy 
change of cutting height and 
height of reel ‘‘on the go’’. 


ey 


* QUALITY CONTROL IN MM FACTORIES ASSURES 
DEPENDABLE PERFORMANCE IN THE FIELD! 


MINNEAPOLIS-MOLINE 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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Four of the men shown here are former presidents of the Kansas Livestock 


Association. 


(L. to r.) Wayne Rogler, Matfield Green; Herb Barr, Leoti; Fred 


Heine, Lucas; Ken Anderson of Emporia, a non-presidential guest, and Ed Robbins, 


Belvidere. 





Association; F. E. Mollin, executive sec- 
retary of the American National; John 
T. Caine III, general manager of Den- 
ver’s National Western Stock Show, and 
Dr. A. L. Hofenrichter of the SCS at 
Portland, Ore. They also saw two movies 
—one a sound film on the history of 
foot-and-mouth diease, the other called 
“Tdaho—Adventure in Enterprise.” 


The meeting was enjoyed by more than 
200 CowBelles who had many specially 
planned sessions of business and enter- 
tainment of their own and a group of 
Junior cattlemen who, in addition to 
other events, showed much interest in 
an address made before them by Vice- 
President D. P. Jones of the parent or- 
ganization. 


Resolutions adopted opposed the Co- 
lumbia Valley Authority; favored imme- 
diate enactment of the Granger bill, 
H. R. 5839, which would legalize forest 
advisory boards, set up 10-year grazing 
permits, and provide for return of part 
of grazing fees for range improvement. 

The association approved a resolution 
urging that funds be provided immedi- 
ately for the Forest Service and the 
Bureau of Land Management for range 
improvements, such as reseeding, fencing 
and water development. The state and 
the federal governments were urged to 
continue their study on the control of 
‘noxious and poisonous weeds. 

Other resolutions: Asked that the Bu- 
reau of Land Management remain as 
now without being consolidated with any 
other agencies; 

Asked the University of Idaho to es- 
tablish the position of range manage- 
ment specialist in the agricultural exten- 
sion service to work with cattlemen; 

Urged the reduction in antelope herds 
by 50 per cent; 

Endorsed the Hoover Commission re- 
port; 

Opposed the Brannan farm plan; 

Endorsed the work of the National 
Livestock and Meat Board; 

Asked the livestock branch of the PMA 
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to adopt the changes in federal beef 
grading as proposed by the Cattle and 
Beef Industry Committee in Chicago re- 
cently; (This would move choice to 
prime, good to choice, top commercial to 
good.) 


Urged repeal of federal excise taxes 
on transportation and communications; 

Asked it be the duty of those in pos- 
session of meat animals, dead or alive, 
to establish ownership or authority to 
move same; 

Sought amendment of the state law 
to have more than one recorded brand. 


Utah Assn. Backs 


Forest User 


HE 3ist annual convention of the 

Utah Cattle and Horse Growers As- 
sociation, held Feb. 24-25 at Salt Lake 
City, attracted the largest number of the 
state’s stockmen in the history of the as- 
sociation, with reports that the conven- 
tion hall was filled to overflowing, liter- 
ally. Each of the sessions attracted be- 
tween 600 and 700 people, who listened 
to talks by Loren Bamert of Ione, Calif., 
the new president of the American Na- 
tional; John T. Caine III of Denver, man- 
ager of the National Western Stock 
Show; E. W. Stevens of San Francisco, 
director of the American Meat Institute 
there; J. Perry Egan, Utah’s fish and 
game director; C. J. Olson, regional for- 
ester at Ogden; Ezra T. Benson of the 
Mormon Church at Salt Lake City, and 
Henry D. Moyle, president of the Deseret 
Livestock organization. 


L. C. Montgomery of Heber City, the 
president, was re-elected, as was the 
entire slate of officers: Alonzo F. Hop- 
kin of Woodruff, vice-president; Erastus 
S. Gardner of Pine Valley, McKinley 
Morrill of Junction, George Magnuson of 
Castle Dale, J. Wells Robins of Scipio, J. 
Ray Theurer of Providence and Harve 





Williams of Blandings, all second vice. 
presidents. Mr. Montgomery recom. 
mended a reorganization plan, with the 
suggestion that a committee be ap- 
pointed to work out the details and rp. 
port back for next year’s convention. Up. 
der this plan, Mr. Montgomery asked fo, 
provisions to be made for rotation of of. 
ficers and a general broadening of the 
organization’s powers. 

The resolutions adopted in the meet. 
ing dealt with a number of forest re. 
serve matters; opposed the Brannan 
farm program; protested further time 
and number cuts on forest grazing per. 
mits, and objected to the consideration 
given big game on livestock ranges. A 
committee was appointed to work for 
stronger anti-rustling laws in the state, 

A small Utah rancher whose grazing 
allotment of 11 head has been cut 63 
per cent by the Forest Service, in a 
transfer cut made after the death of 
his father, is going to be backed up in 
his appeal of the case by the organ- 
ized stockmen of the state. Mr. Mont- 
gomery, in telling the convention about 
it, said that the complaint of the cattle- 
men on administration policies for the 
public ranges is based mainly on the 
fact that they feel they have little re. 
course from a decision in which the 
Forest Service exercises full legislative, 
executive and judicial functions. He 
pointed out that stockmen are willing 
to make improvements on the ranges 
but afterwards cannot expect any se- 
curity over the retention of permit 
rights to the land they have thus in- 
proved. 

In his speech before this 31st annual 
gathering of the Utah stock growers, 
Show Manager Caine pointed out the 
vast expansion of the market for live- 
stock products. Whereas the population 
of the United States was once consid- 
ered static at about 140,000,000, it is 
now realized that the 10,000,000-person 
increase since then is indicative of fur- 
ther growth—which means a continuing 
need for more meat. He mentioned also 
the new importance of the West Coast 
market to the Utah cattlemen—a big 
demand only 700 miles distant “and 
downhill all the way.” 


Wash. to Honor 
Conservationist 


HO is going to be “The Washington 

Cattleman of 1950”? Some member 
of the Washington State Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation will be wearing that crown by 
Dec. 1 of this year and every year hence. 
The title will not be without its rewards. 
Alan Rogers, Ellensburg cattleman and 
former chairman of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association’s Public 
Relations Committee, is awarding 4 
trophy to the as yet unnamed and ur 
described winner. Robert L. Rutter, Jt. 
Ellensburg, president of the Washington 
association, said that the winner will 
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also get an all-expense-paid trip to the 
next American National convention in 
San Francisco. 


The decision to make the award was 
made at a meeting of the Washington 
cattlemen’s land committee in Ellensburg 
Mar. 28. Mr. Rutter and committee 
chairman Fred Adams, also of Ellens- 
burg, called in representatives of state 
and federal agencies to help draft the 
set of standards to be used to pick the 
winners in each of the 23 local and 
county cattlemen’s associations affil- 
iated with the state association. Final 
selection will be made by the 12-man 
committee which drafted plans for mak- 
ing the award. 


The local and state winner will be 
judged on the basis of (1) improvement 
in the management and condition of the 
land used in the ranch operation, (2) 
general ranch appearance, (3) business 
management, (4) herd management and 
(5) citizenship. 

The committee also laid down the in- 
dividual items that will determine the 
cattlemen’s rating on each of the five 
points. The committee will arrive at its 
decision in conference following a field 
inspection of the 23 local winners select- 
ed by county and local cattlemen’s asso- 
ciations. Committee members include 
from the cattlemen’s association Robert 
L. Rutter, Jr., Fred Adams, Harold Hull. 
Bill Rumburg and Alan Rogers of Ellens- 
burg, J. S. Cornwall of Fairfield and 
Ross Woodard, Loomis. Fred Kennedy, 
Portland, regional chief of range man- 
agement, will represent the Forest Serv- 
ice, J. C. Knott, Pullman, director of the 
Institute of Agricultural Sciences, will 
represent Washington State College, 
A. T. Flagg, state soil conservation dis- 
trict coordinator, will represent Gov- 
ernor Arthur B. Langlie, and John 
Chohlis, range specialist, will represent 
the Soil Conservation Service. 


* * * 


Members of the Colorado Cattlemen’s 
Association in a regional meeting recent- 
ly decided to sponsor a state “conserva- 
tion man of the week.” 





Around 100 cattlemen who graze live- 
stock in the Uncompahgre National For- 
est of Colorado met recently with Re- 
gional Forester Ed Cliff at Montrose and 
proposed a basis of cooperation instead 
of controversy for future relations be- 


tween stockmen and Forest Service. 
Donald Stubbs, Denver attorney who is 
associated with the Uncompahgre group, 
outlined the objectives on which it is 
agreed; Kelso Musser, Delta cattleman 
and president of the Uncompahgre Val- 
ley Cattle and Horse Growers Associa- 
tion, was in charge of the meeting; 
David Rice, secretary of the Colorado 
Cattlemen’s Association, recalled a time 
some dozen years ago when the per- 
mittees of the section were faced with 
problems similar to those which now 
confront them and entered into an agree- 
ment for conservation and self-policing 
on the part of the cattlemen themselves, 
with the result that the Forest Service 
recognized their efforts and made no 
cuts on their permits. The case of the 
livestock men was stated additionally 
by District Judge Dan Hughes of Mont- 
rose; Floyd Beach of Delta, and others. 

The permittees’ grazing season and 
cattle numbers are to be reduced under 
a decision by Chief Forester Watts and 
for that reason, said Mr. Cliff, the mat- 
ter has been taken out of his hands and 
the stockmen would have to go to the 
National Advisory Board of Appeals re- 
cently set up. 


The Northern New Mexico Live Stock 
Association held its annual meeting at 
Clayton, N. M., on Mar. 11, and the mem- 
bers elected the following new officers: 
Dave Gillespie of Springer, president, 
succeeding T. J. Heimann of Mosquero; 
Richard Snyder of Clayton, vice-presi- 
dent; Alvin Stockton of Raton, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


Speakers at the meeting were D. D. 





Snapped on the go at the Mar. 14-16 Kansas Livestock Association convention 
in Topeka are (Il. to r.) C. Finkhauser, Lamont; E. H. Sauder, Hilltop; A. G. 
Pickett of Topeka, the new association secretary; Taylor Jones, Garden City. 
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Monroe of Clayton; Capt. Tom Wogar 
of the U. S. Navy at Albuquergy. 
George Ellis of Bell Ranch; Fred My, 
berry, of the Santa Fe Railroad, 7 
Paso, Tex.; Rad Hall, assistant seeq. 
tary of the American National, Denver 
and Horace Hening, secretary of th 
New Mexico Cattle Growers Associa. 
tion, Albuquerque. 

The meeting place chosen by the or. 
ganization for next year is Springer, 


Members of the Eagle County (Colo,) 
Stockmen’s Association, meeting lag 
month at Eagle, gave considerable at. 
tention to a discussion of Bang’s diseag 
control. The group started the signing of 
petitions for a county-wide voluntary 
program through cooperation with either 
the BAI or the state, if the latter be. 
comes possible. The program of the Colo. 
rado Cattlemen’s Association was given 
a vote of confidence. 


Dave Snedden of Bakersfield, president 
of the California Cattlemen’s Associa. 
tion, at a recent executive committee 
meeting in San Francisco appointed 
six-man committee to work with similar 
groups representing the California Wool 
Growers, Farm Bureau, etc., on the mat- 
ter of dust control in the San Joaquin 
Valley. 


Ted Conradi is the new president of the 
Cowlitz County (Washington) association 
and Mrs. Anabel Conradi is secretary. 
... The Kittitas County Cattlemen’s As- 
sociation recently named Harold Hull as 
president, succeeding Howard Thomas. 
Clarence Anderson was elected vice- 
president. ... W. L. Rumberg, Washing- 
ton Cattlemen’s Association secretary, 
and R. L. Rutter, Jr., president, met with 
stockmen in Klickitat and Skamania 
counties to organize county associations. 


At Briggsdale, Colo., the Weld County 
Livestock Association has recently been 
re-activated. Some 150 persons turned 
out for a meeting at which they helped 
elect Stafford Painter of Roggen presi- 
dent; E. D. Stinson vice-president, and 
Bob Fithian secretary. The group viewed 
the American National film “All Flesh 
Is Grass;” heard Secretary Dave Rice 
outline the Colorado Cattlemen’s Associ- 
ation program, Emmett Dignan, vice- 
president of the United States National 
Bank at Denver talk of the future of the 
livestock industry and Roy Fugate of the 
Fish and Wildlife Service, speaking on 
predatory animal control. i 


wT 


An afternoon business session and | 
evening banquet comprised the Mar. 4 
meeting of the Rio Blanco County Stock 
Growers Association, which took place 
in Meeker, Colo. 

New officers, elected at that time, 
are: Morris Amick, president; Jim | 
Sheridan, vice-president; B. P. Franklin, 
second vice-president; Arthur Lammers, 
secretary-treasurer. All are from 
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Meeker. The directors are: Don Hill 
of Rangely, Gerald Oldland, Harry Dur- 
ham, Arthur Wilber, George Russell and 
Alan Pearce, all of Meeker. 


Speakers of the day were Mr. Whet- 
stone of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment and Rad Hall, assistant secretary 
of the American National. At the even- 
ing banquet, John T. Caine III, manager 
of the National Western Stock Show at 
Denver, spoke. 

In their resolutions, the Rio Blanco 
cattlemen protested the inclusion of beef 
cattle in the proposed brucellosis bill in 
the state legislature; urged discontin- 
uance of transfer cuts on forest lands 
and resolved to cooperate with sheep- 
men on forest grazing problems; called 
for a wide-scale control program to 
eliminate rodents which do much of the 
damage in mountain parks for which 
livestock is blamed and requested that 
such a program be followed by reseed- 
ing of the areas to prevent further ero- 
sion by establishing a growth of grass; 
expressed strong opposition to the 
transfer of Taylor grazing lands in 
Colorado and the West to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, to be administered 
by the Forest Service; objected to fur- 
ther purchases of privately owned lands 
by any state or federal department un- 
less essential, 


Ernest Browning of Willcox. Ariz., 
was elected president of the Cochise; 
Graham Cattle Growers Association at 
the annual meeting of that organization 
which brought some 150 stockmen to 
Tombstone, Ariz., on Mar. 11. Mr. 
Browning succeeds Houston Davis. L. W. 
Ellsworth of Stafford was elected first 
vice-president and Mrs. H. L. Johnson, 
Willcox, was reappointed secretary. 


One of the addresses made before the 
convention was that of Russell Thorp, 
field representative of the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association. Other 
talks were made by John Babbitt, pres- 
ident of the Arizona Cattle Growers As- 
sociation, and Cecil Miller, president of 
the Central Arizona Cattle Feeders. 


E. L. Browning, the son of the new 
president, and himself the president of 
the state Junior Cattle Growers, also 
spoke during the meeting, as did Marvin 
Johnson, the president of the Cochise- 
Graham Junior Cattle Growers. 


The Pueblo County (Colo.) Stockgrow- 
ers Association, which meets. every 
month, decided in its February session 
at Pueblo that every member owning 50 
head of cattle or more would automa- 
tically become affiliated with the Colo- 
rado Cattlemen’s Association. A sliding 
scale of due increases, dependent on 
number of animals owned, will make 
this possible. 

Dave Rice, state association secretary, 
Denver; Denny Driscoll, general mana- 
ger of American Stores; Dr. Blamey, 
in charge of livestock operations for 
Lincoln Packing Company, and Ed 
Hoover addressed the group. 


New officers of the association, named 
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Heavy-Du 
Highway 


Right here in America we have the world’s 
greatest system of heavy-duty highways — 
steel highways that don't cost the tax- 
payer a dime. 

These highways—the 383,000 miles of 
railroad track in the United States — are 
always at your service, in any season of 
the year, to carry you or your freight to 
any part of the continent. 


To improve these highways — and to 
add new and better cars and locomotives 
to serve you still better — the railroads 
have spent, since the close of the war, 
more than 3% billion dollars. 


And the more the ample capacity of 
these special steel highways is used to 
carry the commerce of the nation, the less 
the wear and damage on the public high- 
ways, the lower the cost of their repair 
and rebuilding—and the greater the 
safety and convenience with which you 
and your car can use them. 










Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 
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at this meeting, are: James Utt, presi- 
dent; Ralph Allen, vice-president; John 
McElroy, secretary; Vincent Kerwin, 
treasurer, and Russell Rose and A. B. 
Thomas, directors. 


The March meeting of the organiza- 
tion, on the 11th, featured the annual 
banquet and cowboy dance. 


The first regional meeting of the 
Northwest District of the Colorado Cat- 
tlemen’s Association held at Rifle last 
month attested to the enthusiasm which 
has greeted the inauguration of such 
area assemblies; more than 250 persons 
were on hand to take part in a number 
of lively discussions and to hear the 
speakers that were scheduled. The group 
has referred to the state association the 
desirability of testing the new Bang’s 
law of Colorado to determine if it per- 
tains to vaccination of all heifer calves 
or only to dairy heifer calves. .. As a 
step in the direction of practicing good 
public relations, the group approved a 
program under which it will sponsor a 
“livestock youth of the week” and also 
publicize each week the accomplishments 
of rancher-conservationists . . . a sort 
of conservation man of the week. Wil- 
lard Simms, editor of the Record Stock- 
man, and Ed Hoover of Denver, the 
state organization’s public relations rep- 
resentative, addressed the stockmen in 
that connection. 


Other speeches included those of Jim 
Morrison, assistant director of the Colo- 
rado Extension Service; Claude Rees of 
Rifle, a rancher-banker, and Mrs. Lucile 
Mahanah. Emmet Dignan, vice-presi- 
dent of the United States National Bank 
at Denver, told nearly 200 cattlemen and 
their guests at the annual dinner that 
“the livestock business has never been 
in a sounder position,” but he urged that 
ranching operations should be kept with- 
in “reasonable limits.” 


George F. Dodge, public relations di- 
rector of the Denver & Rio Grande West- 
ern Railroad; D. O. Appleton, editor of 
the PRODUCER, and Dave Rice, secretary 
of the Colorado Cattlemen, rounded out 
the slate of speakers. Mr. Rice ex- 
pressed the wish that the livestock men 
would “get to the point where we com- 
mand the respect of the entire state.” 


The first annual meeting of the Pikes 
Peak Cattle Growers will be held Apr. 5 
in Colorado Springs. A committee will 
be appointed at that time to take charge 
of the Colorado Hereford Tour, which 
will take place June 27-28 in the Pikes 
Peak region. Various commercial and 
purebred Hereford ranches and other 
pertinent attractions will be viewed by 
the 400 to 500 persons expected to take 
part in this tour. 


Fifty representatives of eight local 
Colorado associations meeting as the 
North Fork Cooperative Anti-Cattle 
Rustling Association at Hotchkiss Mar. 
17 saw the American National film, “All 
Flesh Is Grass,” and heard a good talk 
by Ed Paul, Colorado brand inspector, 
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on cattle theft prob- 
lems. J. Dewell of 
Paonia presided. 
Short talks were 
given by Dave Rice. 
Colorado Cattle- 
men’s Association 
secretary; Everett 
Hogan of Hotchkiss; 
Ed Hoover, public 
relations man _ for 
the Colorado Associ- 
ation; Art Starr of 
Austin, and David O. 





Appleton, PRODUCER 
editor. 
The 14th annual 


convention of the 
Crow Valley (Colo.) 
Grazing Association 
took place last 
month at the Prairie 
View schoolhouse 
near Purcell, Colo. 
In the election of of- 
ficers, Henry Prange was renamed pres- 
ident; Kermit Golgart, vice-president, 
and Elmer Ball, secretary-treasurer. A 
bull selection committee was also ap- 
pointed at the meeting. 


The Fremont County (Colo.) Stock- 
growers Association met recently at 
Canon City, where members’ voted 
unanimously to support the Colorado Cat- 
tlemen’s Association, with every 50-head- 
or-more owner automatically to become a 
state association member. Problems af- 
fecting lands in the public domain re- 
ceived attention, and the organization 
asked for a short open season on buck 
deer in the county. New officers are: 
Frank Dilley, Canon City, president (suc- 
ceeding Nate Patton); Nelson Taylor, 
Texas Creek, vice-president; J. Witcher, 
Canon City, secretary. 


The West Florida Livestock Associa- 
tion has set up a new board of directors 
to serve a three-year term. Officers of 
the board are William M. Inman, presi- 
dent; Cortel Edwards, vice-president; A. 
C. Driggers, secretary, and N. B. Jor- 
dan, treasurer. Other members named 
to the board, which also includes Jack 
McFarlin, are: Forrest Davis, Jr.; 
Thomas Smith, Maurice Owens, and 
Bradley Munroe. Don May is a director 
and publicity committeeman. 


CORN BELT FEEDERS HOLD MEETING 


Ten states were represented at the 
annual convention in Omaha of the Corn 
Belt Livestock Feeders Association 
early last month. Chauncey B. Watson 
of Illinois was re-elected president; Mel- 
vin Todd of Nebraska was named first 
vice-president, and E. H. Mattingly of 
St. Louis second vice-president. Mark 
Pickell of Chicago continues as_ the 
group’s secretary-treasurer. Frederick 
Sherer of Coleridge, Nebraska, vice-pres- 
ident of his state’s livestock feeder or- 


On the ranch operated by John Stevenson and son near 
Laramie, Wyo., this cake and pellet spreader has been a 
handy assistant this winter, according to Tony Fellhauer, 
extension livestock specialist at Laramie. The sacked cake 
has been loaded into the hopper in the trailer and as the 
jeep approaches the cows, who on this cold morning are 
gathered around anxiously awaiting its arrival, Mr. Steven- 
son pulls a rope at the left which releases the opening in 
the bottom of the hopper; the 400 pounds of cake in it are 
scattered to the cows in a few minutes. 


ganization, headed the committee which 
framed the resolutions, which included a 
request for protective tariff regulations, 
opposed the Brannan plan and _ recom- 
mended appointment of a secretary of 
agriculture from the ranks of agricul- 
ture itself. 


Forest Board of Review 
Reports on Roosevelt 


N A REPORT on the grazing situa- 

tion on the Roosevelt National For- 
est in Colorado, the National Forest 
Board of Review says in part: 

“In general your board recognizes 
the acute need of adjustments and the 
necessity for cuts in allotments on 
much of the forest, but recommends a 
careful consideration of these adjust- 
ments with the view towards spreading 
major reductions, to achieve moderate 
grazing, over a period of more than 
three years, possibly five years, and 
eliminating all livestock only in very 
limited areas where extremely steep 
topography, eroding soil and lack of 
vegetation make such action imepra- 
tive to safeguard water and soil re 
sources. 

“Until more conclusive research re- 
sults are available, covering a longer 
period of time, or until sub-climax veg- 
etations have been definitely proved to 
be inadequate for the multiple use job 
to be done, the board does not recom- 
mend complete exclusion of all live- 
stock grazing on most forest areas.” 


WILSON MAKING ACTH 


The new drug known as ACTH is now 
being made by Wilson & Co. Because 
not enough of the substance can be made 
as yet to fill all requests, distribution 15 
being made at present for investigational 
use only. 
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The Law and Your 
Dad-Son Agreement 


ANY father-son farming agreements 

evolve through several stages before 
the son finally takes over the farm. At 
first the son plays a minor role, often 
beginning with a°4-H or FFA project. 
As he rows older, the son takes more 
and more of the responsibility of run- 
ning the farm until eventually he is on 
an equal basis with his father. Later 
on as dad nears retirement age, the son 
gradually acquires complete charge. 

The details of most agreements are 
threshed out across the kitchen table. 
More than anything else, these agree- 
ments are likely to be an “understand- 
ing” between two persons who have 
confidence in each other. Because of 
legal implications, though, it would be 
a good idea for those working out 
father-son agreements to do some think- 
ing about possible liabilities to third 
persons. 

Most legal complications are likely to 
occur during the middle stage of the 
agreement when father and son are 
operating the farm on about an equal 
basis. During the middle stage, father 
and son may take an equal part in man- 
agement and operation, share about 
equally in profits, expenses and losses, 
and have a joint bank account. They 
may have about the same capital in- 
vestment in the business and treat much 
of the personal property as joint prop- 
erty. 


Similar to Partnership 


These are all earmarks of a partner- 
ship. If dad and son became involved 
in legal difficulties, the court is likely 
to label their agreement a partnership 
even though they have taken steps to 
avoid such an arrangement. 

There is some possibility that the 
agreement might be classified as that 
of landlord and tenant. However, the 
father usually lives on the farm and 
takes a more active part in the man- 
agement and operation than a landlord 
normally does. Aside from partnership 
or landlord-tenant, no other commonly 
accepted legal category seems to fit. 
The arrangement could not be called a 
corporation unless father and son ac- 
tually have gone through the process 
of incorporating. Since they are on an 
equal basis, the relation of employer- 
employee does not apply. 

Because of the likelihood that the 
courts would call a father-son agree- 
ment in the middle stage a partner- 
ship, dad and son might well give some 
consideration to partnership liabilities. 
The liabilities of partnership fall into 
two main groups: 


Each Agent of Other 


1. By and large, each partner is the 
general agent of the other for the pur- 
pose of carrying on partnership busi- 
ness. As such, he may bind his partner 
without his consent by incurring debts, 
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has robbed our soils of 
Vital Trace Minerals 


LOWLY, but nevertheless surely, wind, 

sheet, and gully erosion has sapped 
our farm land, In the process we have lost 
much of the essential iron, copper, cobalt, 
manganese, and iodine. As a result, our 
crops are deficient — our livestock aren’t 
getting the trace minerals they need for 
healthy, profitable gains. Even in the bet- 
ter areas, few animals get enough. 


The end result is: most livestock are ry 
not as thrifty as they might be. They can- \ 


not make the best use of their feed. Their 
young lack the vigor that Nature intend- 
ed. And you are not making the money 
or getting the profits that you should. 








HOGS FARROW BIGGER 
LITTERS. There are fewer loss- 


es for suckling pigs. Growing 
pigs make better gains. 


STEERS MAKE FASTER GAINS. 
They make better use of their 
= Gains are more econom- 
ica 


DAIRY COWS GIVE MORE 
MILK, They’re easier and more 
certain to breed. They have 
stronger calves. 


SHEEP GIVE MORE WOOL. 


Their fleece is heavier, more 
profitable. Ewes have less diffi- 
culty lambing. 


Make This Simple Test 


The easy, simple way to feed these trace Next to the regular salt box, put another 
minerals is in Morton’s Free Choice Trace box containing Morton’s Trace Mineral- 


Mineralized Salt. It costs so little more 
per animal per year that you can’t afford 
to take a chance. It’s like a low cost in- 
surance policy covering all your livestock, 
So feed Morton’s Trace Mineralized Salt 
Free Choice. Keep it before all your live- 
stock all the time. 


MORTON’S 
Free Choice 


TRACE MINERALIZED SALT 


For Healthier, Thriftier Livestock 





Send for Free Booklet and Folders 


Get all the facts on feeding 
Trace Mineralized Salt. Write 
for booklet on feeding salt 
and important new folders on 
trace minerals. Mailed FREE. 
Morton Salt Company, P. O. 
Box 781, Chicago 90, Illinois. 












ized Salt. You'll be sur- 
prised how your animals 
go for the trace mineral- 
ized salt, showing their 
need for the Trace Min- 
erals it contains, 










































entering into contracts, and making 
sales of crops, livestock and other prop- 
erty in the usual course of business. 

In actual practice, however, third per- 
sons are likely to make inquiries before 
extending a large amount of credit to 
either partner. In such cases, dad may 
be asked to sign any note given by his 
son, 

2. Each partner is liable to third per- 
sons for any torts committed by the 
other in the usual course of business. 
Torts are legal wrongdoings, other than 
crimes, which do not involve breach of 
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r elping you to succeed in your business is one of 
the jobs that Bank of America most likes to do. Prob- | 
ably more than anything else, the constant desire to 
earn your friendship and deserve your loyalty has 
been responsible for Bank of America’s sound and 
steady growth. Whatever your problems, it’s the aim 
of every man and woman in the bank to make you 


happy whenever you come in. 


“Let's Get Better Acquainted" 


of partnership. The partners may agree 


contract. 


Generally, they result either 
in financial loss to a third person or in 


injury to his body or property. Neg- 
ligence which results in injury to a 
third person is one example. 

The above types of liability are of 
an unlimited, personal nature. This 
means not only that the partners’ cap- 
ital investment in the partnership may 
be held liable, but also their personal 
assets, including separate property. 

Certain precautions can be taken to 
limit or protect against the liabilities 





Bank of America | 


NATIONAL fRUSV22 ASSOCIATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


C-142 


THE WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE BANKING SERVICE 


NOW FOR SALE 


Commercial Angus COWS and HEIFERS 


For replacement and foundation stock. Springers and some with calves at foot. 


See them at 
ROGGEN, COLO. 


Call or write for information 
421 Continental Oil Bidg., Denver 
Tel. TAbor 5602 
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to limit the authority of one partner to 
bind the other. For example, the pay. 
ties may provide that sales or purchages 
of more than a certain amount may be 
made only by mutual consent, or that 
one partner may not bind the other jp 
incurring debts or entering into contracts 
without his written consent. 

These limits will protect the partners 
only against third persons who have been 
informed about them. Therefore, father 
and son should inform those with whom 
they do business of any limits they have 
agreed on. 


Limited Partnerships 


Laws in many states permit the cre. 
ation of a limited or special partner- 
ship. A “limited” partner’s liability is 
confined to his capital investment in 
the partnership plus his share of the 


profits. This would not be of much 
advantage to most fathers and _ gons, 
though. The liability of at least one 


general partner, active in the business, 
must remain .unlimited. Furthermore, 
if a “limited” partner takes any active 
part in the business he may become 
liable as a “general” partner. 


Most tort liability can be insured 
against by the partners. Each partner 
may take out farmers’ comprehensive 
personal liability insurance as_protec- 
tion against liability for torts committed 
by the other or by partnership employees 
which result in bodily injury or prop- 
erty damage to third persons. Such 
policies usually do not cover the opera- 
tion of a motor vehicle. However, auto 
and truck, as well as tractor and imple- 
ment liability insurance, is also avail- 
able. 


Even by taking such precautions, how- 
ever, partners may not be able complete- 
ly to protect themselves against all of 
of the liabilities of partnership. For 
this reason, father and son may want to 
avoid creating a partnership during the 
middle stage of their agreement. This 
may be difficult to do, even though they 
include in their written agreement, if 
they have one, an outright denial of a 
partnership coupled with some limit on 
their authority to bind each other. 

Taking definite steps to create a land- 
lord-tenant relationship probably offers 
the best chance of avoiding a partner- 
ship. The liabilities of landlord and 
tenant are not as far reaching as those 
of partners. Neither can be bound by 
the other without his consent, nor is 
either landlord or tenant liable for torts 
of the other committed in the course of 
business. But either may make the other 
his agent for certain purposes. He is 
then bound by the acts of and is liable 
for any torts committed by the other 
within the scope of the agency. 

To create a landlord-tenant arrange- 
ment, father and son should draw up 
a written agreement labeled a lease and 
worded in a way common to leases. It 
should provide that dad, as landlord, 
shall receive his share of profits as rent. 
It might include an outright denial that 
the agreement is a partnership and limit 
the authority of each party to bind the 
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other. To have much chance of avoid- 
ing a partnership, father and son prob- 
ably ‘vill have to give up some arrange- 
ment: they may consider desirable. They | 
may not find it practical to give up 
certain arrangements such as equal | 
rights in management. They might, 
however, avoid a joint bank account, 
joint ownership of property and certain 
other arrangements which typify a part- 





nership. 


Not a Guarantee 


If they wish to avoid a partnership 
it is important that both parties con- 
duct their business in such a way that 
it will not lead other persons to believe 
that a partnership exists. For example, 
they should not call themselves partners, 
use a firm name like Jones & Son on 
their stationery, in their advertising, in 
signing checks or display it on the farm. 
Such actions may be used by the courts 
as reasons for making them subject to 
partnership liabilities. 

Precautions of this kind help guard 
against the possibility that the agree- 
ment will be held a partnership if father 
and son get involved in a legal dispute 
with other persons. But they do not 
guarantee a partnership will be avoided. 
The courts have not agreed on any single 
test of a partnership. In deciding a 
particular case, the court may consider 
the agreement as a whole, the conduct 
of the parties and other circumstances. 
Because of differences in court decisions, 
however, it may be easier to avoid a 
partnership in one state than in another. 


The decision of father and son as to 
whether or not they should avoid a 
partnership is best determined in light 
of their particular circumstances. Part- 
nership liabilities may not concern some 
fathers and sons. (Partnership also of- 
fers certain advantages, many of which, 
however, may also be available under a 
landlord-tenant set-up.) In any event, 
there is enough legal uncertainty con- 
cerning father-son agreements in the 
middle stage, that a father and son who 
attempt to avoid a partnership might 
do well not to put all their eggs in one 
basket. They may doubly protect 
themselves against partnership liabili- 
ties by also taking those precautions 
that partners*may take. In setting up 
their agreement, father and son _ will 
find it to their advantage to get the 
advice of a good lawyer. 


When business is being done within 
the family, or with other people, father 
and son can save themselves trouble by 
doing it with their legal eyes open.— 
Harold H. Ellis. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, in “Agricultural Situation.” 


MULTIPLE BIRTHS IN CATTLE 


Dairy cows have 98 per cent single 
births; beef cattle, 99.5 per cent. Most 
of the rest are twins. Triplet births occur 
at the rate of 1 in 300 with dairy cows, 
or about one-third of 1 per cent. Quad- 
ruplets stand about 1 in 14,000. Brown 


Swiss records are the basis for most of | 


the above. 
April, 1950 
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Your freight moves by the 
clock—not by the weather— 
when you ship via Santa Fe. 

Modern all-weather dispatching 
methods speed freight through 
terminals and a powerful fleet of 
diesel locomotives keep traffic roll- 
ing along the line to give depend- 
able on-time arrival at destination. 


F. H. Rockwell, General Freight Traffic Mgr. 
Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 4, Illinois 


Santa Fe-—all the way 
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Even Santa Fe’s main freight 
routes are favored by nature for 
all-weather operations as these 
routes are without extreme changes 
in temperature or climate. 


It pays to ship Santa Fe—the de- 
pendable all-weather-way. For 
information call your nearest Santa 
Fe freight representative. 
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PETERSON CATTLE DUSTER 


It's a Natural! 
Does Not Scare Cattle—Quiet Action 





A perfected machine—sturdy, a action 
and efficient, designed to control 


Grubs’ Ticks Blue Lice Flies 
Let your cattle help themselves—more weight and 
sleek at least expense. 


Rolling action of — gael ped with Plymouth 
Yacht Manila rove with er is best possible 
method of producing yo ge results. The flexible 
rubbing units conform to animal’s body and allows 
freedom of action. 

Pressure against wrapved chains releases proper 
amount of powder and operates agitator. 


Four-way powder, exclusively manufactured for 
this duster, unusually effective and does not con- 
tain DDT. Harmless internally. 


Price $64.50 f.o.b. Grand Island, Nebr. 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
FOR DUSTER INFORMATION OR A DISTRIBUTORSHIP 


Write E. S. HUBBELL CO. 


Manufacturers’ Representative 
110 West 13th Ave. Denver, Colorado 





WESTERN 
COWBOY BOOTS 


High Grade, Fancy, 
Handmade 


Made Like You Like ’Em 


For Men, Women and Children 





Write for new catalogue 


CRICHET BOOT CO. 


El Paso 39, Texas 





MAKE MORE PROFITS UNDER 
AVERAGE FARM CONDITIONS 


-RAISE MILKING SHORTHORNS 


For the average cee. Milking 
rg are unbeatable. Produce 

Have greater carcass value 
than other breeds. Second to none in 
producing milk and meat from home- 
grown roughage and grain from your 
farm! Free facts. Or subscribe to 

ae ae Journal. Six months, 


ears, $5.00. AMERICAN MILKING. OSHORTHORN 
SOCIETY » Dap. AC-5 313 S. GLENSTONE AVE., SPRINGFIELD 4, MO. 








READ THE PRODUCER ADS— 
THEY'RE NEWS, TOO! 


| Committee Recommends 
Beef Grading Changes 


HOICE and prime grades of beef will 

be combined, good will be choice and 
the top of today’s commercial grade will 
become good. This is the new line-up of 
beef grading proposed by the Cattle 
and Beef Industry Committee at a meet- 
ing Mar. 21 in Chicago. 

For some time people in the trade 
have been unanimous in the thought 
that some kind of rearrangement must 
be made in the method of federal beef 
grading. The commercial grade, they 
have felt, includes entirely too much of 
a variety of quality, such as young good 
cattle slightly underfinished and old 
hard- boned animals; that is, a good 
many of of the carcasses now falling in 
that grade are entitled to a higher des- 
ignation. At first there was talk of 
a new grade within commercial to be 
called regular, which would be, say, the 





top half of the present commercial. And 
various other ways of regrading have 
been proposed. 

The one that has met with greatest 
acclaim, however, is the one delineated 
in the first paragraph here. The 50 rep- 
resentatives at the Chicago meeting, in- 
cluding producers, processors, retailers 
and feeders, were practically unanimous 
in their support of the new way of grad- 
ing. 

The recommendation follows: 

“We recommend that at the earliest 
possible date the government change its 
standards to the following basis: 

“Beef currently graded choice to be 
graded prime. Beef currently graded 
good to be graded choice. Beef currently 
graded top commercial to be graded 
good. We recommend that as soon as 
these grades can be established that the 
government and the industry work to- 
gether for further refinement of grading 
level.” 


It is expected that the change would 


substantially increase beef that will be 
government graded because practically 
none of the commercial product has been 
graded recently because of the wide 
spread in quality. 

Loren C. Bamert, president of the 
American National, served as chairman 
of the meeting. F. E. Mollin, executive 
secretary of the association, was elected 
secretary. 


ANLSA FILM OVER TV 


Business Screen, February issue, the 
national business journal of audio visual 
communications, which covers the world 
of documentary, educational and indus- 
trial motion pictures, selected the Amer- 
ican National’s motion picture for the 
best film title of the month. Com- 
menting on the picture, the publication 
says, “For boxoffice title that all Hol- 
lywood will envy, we nominate ‘All 
Flesh Is Grass,’ a provocative handle for 
the (you didn’t guess it) livestock pic- 
ture produced for the American Na- 
tional Live Stock Association.” 





“All Flesh Is Grass” is being tele- 





vised over eight of the country’s largest 
television stations, the first showing be. 
ing over KDYL, Salt Lake City, ang 
KFI, Los Angeles, following which the 


eastern stations will receive it. The to. 
tal audience of these stations is said 
to be 10,000,000. Copies of the film 


are now being shown in 48 states of 
the Union. The American National 
seems to be entitled to an Oscar! 


Forest Appeal Board 
Members Appointed 


_ E names of the five-man Forest Ad- 

visory Appeals Board announced by 
Agriculture Secretary Brannan _ two 
months ago have been disclosed. They 
are: 

John A. Goe, graduated from Colorado 
State College, worked as agricultural 
agent for a western railroad, managed 
ranches in Colorado and Wyoming, was 
a county agricultural agent in Wyoming 
and field agent for the regional Agricul- 
tural Credit Corporation, was regional 
chief for Resettlement Administration 
and for Farm Security Administration 
land utilization section, was with Bureau 
of Agriculture Economics and Soil Con- 
servation Service and last January be- 
came chief of the wool division of the 
livestock branch of the PMA. He is the 
only member with stock raising exper- 
ience. 

John C. Bagwell, chairman, chief of 
the production and adjustment division 
of the office of the solicitor of the Ag- 
riculture Department. He is from South 
Carolina and was graduated in agricul- 
ture from Clemson College and in law 
from the Universities of Kentucky and 
Michigan. He has been with the Farm 
Credit Administration since 1935. 


George R. Phillips, who works out of 
the secretary’s office overseeing prob- 
lems dealing with land and water use, 
management and_ conservation. Mr. 
Phillips was graduated in forestry from 
Michigan State, held state jobs in In- 
diana and Oklahoma and has been in 
Washington since 1936. 


Edward G. Crest, chief of land man- 
agement for the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice. Mr. Crest is a North Dakotan. He 
was graduated from the universities of 
Saskatchewan and Michigan and has 
worked for Uncle Sam since 1934. 

Dr. Stanley HE. Fracker, research co- 
ordinator for the Agricultural Research 
Administration. Dr. Fracker is a native 
of Iowa. He was graduated from Iowa 
State and took his Ph.D. from Illinois. 
He has worked for the department since 
1927 and is an entomologist. 

Under rules in the appeal procedure, 
stockmen dissatisfied with the _ treat- 
ment of their grazing permits will first 
appeal to the chief of the Forest Service. 
From him the appeal goes to the agricul- 
ture secretary. If the appellant asks in 
writing for a hearing by the board, that 
must be given him. He may be heard 
personally or submit documents, as he 
wishes. 
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WHAT ABOUT RAIN MAKING? 


The weather continues to hold atten- 
tion, With particular focus on the possi- 
bility ¢ tailoring it to suit man’s needs. 
In view of recent experiments in this 
direction, the words of Francis W. 


Reiche iderfer, chief of the U. S. Weather | 


Bureau, as given in U. S. News, are of 
specia! interest. Asked if it is possible 


to make rain artificially, this authority | 
replied that while tests in the Southwest | 


have convinced some people that the | 
ensuing rains were caused by man, most | 


experts still hold reservations about the 
conclusiveness of such tests. “I think,” 
said Mr. Reichelderfer, “it is fair to sum 
it up by saying that there are a few 
cases where the evidence indicates an 
increase in rainfall, or at least precip- 
itation of the rain at a stage earlier than 
it would have occurred otherwise. But 
it is not proved beyond any reasonable 
doubt.”” The Weather Bureau is plan- 
ning extensive tests in Florida to con- 
tinue over a period of months and 
through every condition of weather. . 


FOREST MAJOR WATER SUPPLIERS 

Statistics recently compiled by the 
USDA reveal that national forests of the 
11 westernmost states occupy one-fifth 
of the total land area but supply more 
than one-half of the total stream flow 
in those 11 states. Average longtime 
precipitation for the states of New Mex- 
ico, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Wash- 
ington, Idaho, Utah, Arizona, Nevada, 
Oregon and California is 17 inches a 
year. On national forests in these states, 
average annual precipitation is 26 
inches, 


CHEATGRASS HAS ONE MERIT 


Studies by the Intermountain Forest 
and Range Experiment Station indicate 
that the only merit of cheatgrass is that 
in some years considerable herbage is 
produced without the labor of reseed- 
ing, and this characteristic alone does 
not provide a stable basis for a live- 
stock operation. In the tests, crested 
wheatgrass produced more herbage, be- 
gan spring growth earlier, remained 
green longer and fluctuated less in pro- 
duction from year to year. Other re- 
seeded species studied showed one or 
more of these features. By seeding 
these early and late growing grasses, 
the green forage period can be extended 
considerably on range lands formerly 
occupied by cheatgrass. 


BLM CHIEF AUTHORS WESTERN 
RANGE INDUSTRY BOOK 


“The Western Range Livestock Indus- 
try,’ by Marion Clawson, director of 
the Bureau of Land Management, De- 
partment of the Interior, has just been 
published. Objective of the book is to 
analyze and describe the range livestock 
industry from an economic viewpoint, 





and the presentation is focused on prob- | 
lems of the range livestock producer. | 


(McGraw-Hill Book Co., N. Y., $5.) 
April, 1950 
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CALF PULLER 


The most practical instrument produced for the cattle 
industry in years, and the only one of its kind in the World. 
We will be glad to mail you a circular. Write for it today. 


DENCOLO CORPORATION 
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Denver, Colorado 
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GREENFIELD HEREFORD RANCH 


A. H. KARPE, Owner 
Now The Home of: BACA DUKE 2nd 
(World’s Record Selling Hereford Bull!) 
And the Top Selling Female: TT ZATO HEIRESS 


Several excellent herd sire prospects —as well as top range bulls for sale 


BAKERSFIELD CALIFORNIA 











MONEY-MAKING BEAR CLAWS — MAKE ‘EM YOUR 
FIRST CHOICE AND YOU'LL COME BACK FOR MORE. 


lta eo D> HEREFORDS 


. ARABIAN HORSES 









MRS. }. C. MORRILL, Owner eg } 
R. E. LEONE, Manager 


DAYTON, WYOMING 





OHN CLAY 


& 
COMPANY 


HOUSES AT 10 LEADING MARKETS 
CHICAGO, ILL. E, ST. LOUIS, ILL. FT. WORTH, TEX. 
OMAHA, NEBR. ST. JOSEPH, MO. DENVER, COLO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. SIOUX CITY, IOWA OGDEN, UTAH 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 











SUTOR HEREFORD FARMS 


At the ranch—dZurich, Kansas (30 mi. NW of Hays, Kan.) 


19 
KANSAS 


BREEDING 


BACA, DOMINO, ANXIETY 


12:30—April 19 


35 14- TO 24-MONTH-OLD BULLS—25 FEMALES—-(ALL AGES) 


For catalog write 
SUTOR HEREFORD FARMS 


Zurich, Kansas 












SPRING BULL SALE 


APRIL 20, 1 P.M. 


At ranch 5% mi. north of Wheatland, Wyo., on Highway 87 
All serviceable age, well grown, rugged, 


The Von Forell Hereford and Ord Randall 


WHEATLAND, WYO. 


51 Bulls 


fed for the range. Outstanding sires. 








S. DAK. 


TRIPLE U HEREFORD RANCH 








Mrs. J. C. Morrill, Owner 


Triple U. Hereford Ranch Annual Sale 
MAY 2 AT 1 P.M. — GETTYSBURG, S. D. 
(5 Miles East, 1 Mile South) 


50 HERD BULL PROSPECTS, 55 RANGE BULLS, 25 BRED HEIFERS 


This registered Hereford offering is practically all WHR breeding. 
Right type and plenty of weight for age. 


BEAR CLAW RANCH 


Annual Sale — Registered Herefords 
DAYTON, WYO. — JUNE 12 





Gettysburg, S. Dak. 


R. E. Leone, Mgr. 





MONTANA HEREFORD MEN PLAN 
CONGRESS, DISCUSSION PANELS 

When the Montana Hereford Associa- 
tion-sponsored Hereford Congress takes 
place May 12-13 at Great Falls, an im- 
pressive lineup of widely recognized men 
will be on hand to take part in panel 
discussions on such topics as ranch and 
herd management, the marketing of 
registered Hereford cattle and size-and- 
type. Among these are: Bob Lazear, 
manager of the Wyoming Hereford 
Ranch at Cheyenne, Wyo.; Charles Redd 
of LaSal, Utah; Milton C. Simpson of 
Volborg, president of the Montana Stock- 
growers Association; Walton W. Thorp 
of Britton, S. D.; Lyman Brewster, pres- 
ident of the Montana Livestock Commis- 
sion at Birney; William Spidel of Round- 
up, Mont. 


FLORIDA ANGUS MEN MEET 

J. P. Ramsey of Micanopy, Fla., is the 
new president of the Florida Aberdeen- 
Angus Breeder Association; Crawford 
Rainwater of Pensacola is the vice- 
president and Perry Ramsey of 
Micanopy is secretary-treasurer, follow- 
ing the election held during the annual 
meeting of the organization last month. 
Plans for various sales and a July field 
day were discussed, and the directors 
voted to hold a herdsmen’s short course 
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at the University of Florida this sum- 
mer, which all breeds will be invited to 
attend. 


HEREFORDS SELL WELL 


A big crowd of buyers bid a record- 
setting average price $9 above last year’s 
at the Colorado Hereford Association’s 
third annual spring range bull sale in 
Denver March 27. Top-of-the-sale, at 
$1,250, was sold by Robert H. Macy of 
Center, Colo., to J. J. Moreland of Simla; 
and Fred C. DeBerard of Kremmling sold 
the second-high animal to Lem McClel- 
land of Lubbock, Tex., for $1,050. Six- 
teen grade A bulls brought $11,150 for 
a $697 average; the total of 77 bulls 
brought $40,790. 


IDAHO RANCH SETS SALE DATE 

The Idaho Hereford Ranch, at Good- 
ing, announces that its third annual sale 
will take place on Nov. 16, this coming 
fall. Owner Fields reports that about 
70 head will be included in the sale. 


TEXAN BOOSTS BREED 


W. S. Parks of Killeen, Tex., predicts 
a great future for the Africanda cattle 
breed. On his ranch near Killeen, he 
states this imported breed has proved 
resistant to insects and diseases that are 












harmful to the more common strains and 
will, at maturity, dress out 60 per cent 
edible meat. Mr. Parks started his herd 
of about 20 animals in 1945; King Ranch 
had been the original importer. Only 
drawback seems to be slow-developing 
characteristic of the cattle, as they need 
nearly six years to achieve full maturity, 
Resembling the Brahman at first glance, 
they carry their humps on the necks jp. 
stead of the shoulders as the chief differ. 
ence. Mr. Parks is now conducting tests 
in crossbreeding.—GoRDON A. Roser. 


BOOK TELLS OF CHAMP STEER 

Dearborn Motors of Detroit has just 
issued a little booklet called “Story of a 
Grand Champion.” The subject of the 
grand champion steer of the 1949 Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition in Chicago, 
Judge Roy Bean, which the company 
bought for a record $11.50 per pound and 
is now sending about the country for dis- 
play. It will be remembered that the 
animal was brought to champion condi- 
tion by the 4-H Club of Pecos County, 
Tex. 


IDAHO HEREFORD ASSN. SALE 
SEES TOP BULL BRING $1,825 


High spot of the Idaho Hereford As- 
sociation’s annual spring sale at Boise 
early last month was the sale of MM 
Prince Royal 12th, grand champion two- 
year old, for $1,825. The animal was 
an entry of the Double M Hereford 
Ranch at Adams, Ore., and was bought 
by Sherman B. Furey of May, Idaho. 
The reserve champion bull, Gem Royal 
Essar, brought $1,000 when the Idaho 
Hereford Ranch at Gooding sold him 
to Tom and John Shaw of McCall. 
Seventy-eight registered Hereford bulls 
sold, with the top 10 averaging $962. 


The grand champion heifer, Gem Es- 
sarette, was consigned by Idaho Here- 
ford Ranch and purchased by Mrs. Wilma 
Dobson of Kune for $800. The re- 
serve female, Miss Improver, brought 
$425; seller was R. B. Halferty of Don- 
nelly; the buyer, John Shaw of McCall. 
Price average set on 17 heifers was 
$332. 


YOUTH HAS ITS DAY 
IN SAN FRANCISCO EVENT 


Entries totalling 2,914 head of beef 
and dairy cattle, lambs and hogs were 
on hand for the opening of the fourth 
annual six-day Grand National Junior 
Livestock Exposition and Arena Show 
at San Francisco starting Apr. 1. The 
exhibitors included 631 Future Farmers 
of America and 369 4-H club members. 


IDAHO ASSOCIATION SALE 
MARKED BY GOOD PRICES 
The 11th annual spring range bull 
sale, held last month in Twin Falls by 
the Idaho Cattlemen’s Association, fea- 
tured the selling of a purebred Hereford 
herd sire at $2,750 and a total ring-up 
of $67,880 on 136 bulls and five heifers. 
The top seller, Grant Lamplighter, was 
sold by Ashur M. Mousel Ranch at Buhl, 
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Ida., and bought by Clem Larsen of Sand 


Springs, Mont., a new participant in 
this yearly event. 
The sale as a whole was described by 


Secretary Leon L. Weeks of the Idaho 
associat ion as the best ever held by the 
organizition, with a large turnout and 
the average price on bulls, at $489, 


standing close to $100 above last year’s 
average, and the top price on any ani- 
mal last year $1,050 under. this year’s 
$2,750. (Second-high seller for the 1950 


sale was $1,100, for a consignment of 
the Herbert Chandler ranch at Baker, 
Ore. sold to John Betterton of Burley, 
Ida. ke. P. Reese made another high 
with a $1,000 sale to Avil W. Meek of 
Preston.) 

Tone of the sale was considered es- 
pecially gratifying to the sponsors be- 
cause, with the current downward trend 
in cattle market prices, the results this 
year were taken as proof of the good 
quality of the purebred Herefords en- 
tered. 


Fifty-one top Class A bulls averaged 
$630.68 for a total of $32,156; 49 Class 
B bulls totaled $21,650 (average, 
$441.83); 36 Class C bulls brought $12,- 
730 on a $353.61 average. The heifers 
sold for $1,335. 


At an evening banquet following the 
sale, the Idaho association honored Ly- 
man Ipsen, Malad rancher, and C, W. 
Hickman, extension specialist at the 
University of Idaho, for their service 
in judging the stock for some years past 
in the association sale; gifts were pre- 
sented to them. 


Progeny Records 
By CECIL PIERCE 


poe years the livestock producer has 

been selecting his breeding stock by 
appearance. His well-trained eye has 
advanced beef cattle from the rangy 
longhorn to the present-day de luxe sir- 
loin model. 

However, many factors of heredity 
not evident to the average man or the 
trained geneticist enter into the picture. 
The ability to convert feed economically 
and the trend toward rapid growth are 
inherited characteristics which can best 
be measured by testing progeny. This 
test, in simplified form, is the selection 
“yardstick.” 

The yardstick can be applied to two 
different herd bulls which in looks are 
almost twins. They are closely related 
and have been raised under identical 
conditions. Feed consumed and daily 
rate-of-gain records have been kept on 
a number of calves from each of these 
sires. The calves in one group gain 
twice as fast as those in the other on 
one-third less feed per unit of gain. On 
the basis of appearance alone, a cattle- 
man would have a 50-50 chance of 
choosing the more efficient bull. With 
the progeny test record available, he 
would select the animal that will sire 
the rapid-gaining, economical calves. 
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Herbert Chandler 


CHANDLER HEREFORDS 


Range Bulls of Uniform Quality in Carload Lots 


Baker, Oregon 









ABERDEEN-ANGUS CATTLE 


Purebred and Cemmercial 


GRASS RANGE N BAR RANCH MONTANA 


MESSERSMITH’S HEREFORDS 


HAVE 2 REALLY GOOD BULLS AND 60 HEIFERS FOR SALE. 
IF YOU WANT CHOICE CATTLE, YOU WILL LIKE THEM. 


F. E. MESSERSMITH & SONS - 623 Emerson, Alliance, Nebr. 


Oregon State College has begun a 
long-range program designed to study 
improvement of beef cattle through the 
application of breeding methods. One of 
its several objectives is to test the 
progeny of beef bulls. 


They discovered that between the 
weights of 500 and 800 pounds four heif- 
ers, sired by one bull, made an average 
daily gain of 1.54 pounds and required 
384 pounds of grain and 751 pounds of 
hay for each 100 pounds of gain. An- 
other bull of the same breed sired four 
heifers that gained an average of 2.04 
pounds daily and required 324 pounds of 
grain and 622 pounds of hay per 100 
pounds of gain. 


The heifers from 
gained % pound 
daily more than 
those from the inef- . 
ficient bull and re- © 
quired 289 pounds . 
less feed for each ©» 
100 pounds of added 
beef. The No. 2 bull 
also sired a bull calf ~~ 
which gained an av- 
erage of 3.41 pounds 
per day on only 163 
pounds of grain and | 
285 pounds of hay ° 
per 100 pounds of 
gain. 4 


the efficient bull 


Now, the question 
is, can the average 
producer afford to 
keep accurate 
weights of the feed 
each calf consumes? 
The answer is No. It 
is not necessary that 


—— 





he know how much each animal eats. 
All he needs is the one figure—average 
daily gain. He arrives at this figure 
by recording weights at weaning time 
and again when his calves have gained 
approximately 300 pounds. He knows 
how much each animal has gained, the 
number of days each animal has been on 
feed or pasture, and the rest is simple. 
(Of course, the value of the test is lost 
unless each calf is positively identified 
with its particular sire and dam.) 

Selection through progeny testing is 
designed to supplement selection by 
appearance. Show-ring standards must 
not be sacrificed entirely in herd sire 
selection. 








Dr. Ralph Bogart, left, and Professor Joe B. Johnson, lead- 
ers of the Oregon State College livestock breeding program, 
shown with a college bull used in the experiment. 
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Through a 


RANCH HOUSE WINDOW 


By DOROTHY McDONALD 
I find it very hard to believe that 
Death is a final ending during these May 
days, when Spring walks down the slopes 


between the ancient fruit trees in the 
old orchard. 
Only days ago, it seems, they stood 


gnarled and bare against a cold gray 
sky, and a skeptic seeing them might 
well have murmured, “They are dead.” 

Today, what has Death to do with 
these flowering boughs?  Bee-kissed, 
their blooms already cup around the 
promise of another season’s fruit. Life, 
eager and resurgent, walks along the 
orchard paths today. 

* * * 

If it be true, as some agronomists tell 
us, that very soon the tillable acres of 
this globe will no longer support its 
growing populations; if this be true, 
will we then perhaps re-study the whole 
problem of our “submarginal land?” 
Here on the outskirts of a vast waste- 
land of national forest and state park 
lands, that’s a challenging speculation. 
How much of this country is essentially 
worthless? How much has Man himself 
made so? 

Take the tract that old-timers still call 
“Kelly country,” as an example. Thou- 
sands of acres of it are shut away behind 
locked “ranger gates” for most of the 
year because of its high fire potential. 
Even as a recreational area it’s prac- 
tically useless, so sedulously is the public 


excluded during most of the year. 

No good straight timber comes out of 
the small crowded beetle-sick pines upon 
its slopes. No cattle graze its brush- 
choked draws. Each year the streams 
that water it are dwindling, and most of 
the old springs have dried up now. The 
one the Indians knew as “Everlasting 
Water” ceased flowing nearly 15 years 
ago. 

Yet this was a good and fruitful land 
once, before the brush had gobbled it 
alive. Between 1873 and about 1910 the 
Kellys thrived and prospered here. Half 
the prominent people in the pueblo of 
San Diego 50 miles away could not be 
satisfied until they owned a spanking 
team of fine JK driving horses, and 
usually 200 head or more ran in the pas- 
tures around the home ranch. In addi- 
tion, there were usually about ten times 
that number of cattle on the place. 

Jim Kelly was also one of the pioneer 
orchardists in the district. Even now, 
though all traces of the big beautiful 
ranch house, the barns and the stables 
and the fenced paddocks have long since 
vanished, some of the old trees still lift 
their blackened heads above the choking 
sea of chaparral. I know they’re pink 
and white with blossom now. 

All around the perimeter of the Kelly 
country similar abandoned homesteads 
lie. Some are marked by sagging shut- 
tered houses but on most of them the 
homes have disappeared. The ancient, 





Here are the new officers of the 
(L. to r.) Mrs. 


Nogales, 





Arizona CowBelles: 
Burt Morgan, president; 
Mrs. 


president; Mrs. Norman Fain, Pres- 


Joe Lane, Willcox, first vice- 


cott, second vice-president; Mrs. Wm. 
Bourdon, Snowflake, director; Miss 
Jane Collie, Elgin, director.—( Matt 
Culley picture.) 


unpruned fig tree . . 
sweet grape vine ... the poplar trees 
sedately in a row . . . white iris set to 
mark forgotten paths .. . these are the 
signs the land was lived on and beloved, 
long ago. 


. or the rampant 


* * * 


Perhaps, some day when need drives 
hard enough, we'll win it back again, 
Who knows? 





At Home on the Range 





I saw a clever way to fix lamb breast 
the other day. It was boned (the big bone 
removed) and the trimmings from this, 
together with some other bits of meat, 
were ground, well seasoned with onion 
and sage, salt, pepper and garlic salt, 
and packed tightly into the pocket from 
which the bone had been removed. The 
whole was chilled until firm enough to 
slice well, and then cut through between 
each rib to make “choplets.” These were 
planked, though they could have as eas- 
ily been fried, I think. 

I went home and tried it on a veal 
shoulder, which is likely to be a bit dry 
for my taste. I removed the bone—and 
most of the meat, too—leaving about 
two inches of the outside intact. Into 
this casing I tightly packed a stuffing 
made as follows: 

Veal trimmings from the_ shoulder 
bone and shank, put through the food 
chopper, 2 cups. 

2 cups veal trimmings from the shoul- 
der bone and shank, put through the 
food chopper 

1 cup bread crumbs 

% cup salt pork, ground 

1 medium sized potato, 

1 carrot, ground raw 

1 onion, ground 

I seasoned this well with salt, pepper, 
sage, thyme, savory and just a bit of 


raw ground 


A quartet of ladies who attended 
the Kansas Livestock Association’s 
annual meeting in Topeka last 
month. (L. to r.) Mrs. F. H. Arnold, 
Ashland; Mrs. Dan Jackson, Cold- 
water; Mrs. Geo. Hill, Buffalo; Mrs. 
Lew Galloway, Wahkeeney. 
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Braids For My Hat 


Ha‘ e you ever had the urge to de- 
sign » beautiful and different hat and 
pag outfit? I guess most of us have. 
When the idea hit me, I’d been braid- 
ing rugs, chair pads, runners and so 
on. | or the fun of it, I started wind- 
ing the braid I’d just finished into a 
fez-siaped hat. Examining myself in 
the mirror, I decided it was quite at- 
tractive. 

I carefully stitched six circular rows 
of braid together, one on top of the 
other, to form the fez, starting with 
my head size and finishing the top 
one with an opening four inches in 
diameter. The top is a circle that 
size, made separately and stitched on 
last. Before assembling, use the sep- 
arate pieces to cut the lining by. It 
may be the same shade or a contrast- 
ing one of rayon. 

My hat was made of light-weight 
woolen material, two strips of pale 
gray and the center strip of clear 
bright green. Of course any color 
scheme might be used. 

The handbags can be made in many 
shapes—envelope, square, round or 
pouches, of the same material as the 
hat. The round ones are easiest. Sew 
the braids into two circles the size 
you want your bag to be. The amount 
of material cannot be given, as it 
varies with the sizé and style, but 
very little is required. 

Braid three strips the length you 
want for the handle, then add on 
three more strips and braid these six 
to form the gussets and bottom of 
your bag. Fit the sides, bottom and 
handles and pin together carefully be- 
fore sewing. First, however, use each 
section for pattern to cut the lining. 
Then assemble the bag. Use zipper 
for the top closing. 

The hat and bag together should 
not cost you more than 30 cents, 
which is the price of the zipper and 
the thread, (as the material used can 
be salvaged from old clothes). 

For your spring wardrobe, try 
using cotton or rayon strips. Prints 
make beautiful sets. The wool hat and 
bag require no stiffening material, 
but it will be needed to make the cot- 
ton and rayon ones stand up.—LIL- 
LIAN HOLMES. 





a 
RUG HOOKERS 


GENEROUS 100% WOOL SWATCHES ¥ 
containing 5 shades for perfectly blend- 
ed flowers, leaves, scrolls, 40c, 6 for $2 a 
Shaded background material 70c Ib. a 


i HOBBY STUDIO P. O. Box 1434 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
a an 


SEND RAW WOOL direct to factory for fine 
blankets. Free literature. West Texas Woolen 
Mills, 407 Main, Eldorado, Texas. 

NEW ENGLAND Handcrafts and Antiques. Post- 
Paid anywhere in the U. S. Descriptive folder. 
The Hobby Shop, 416 North Washington St., 
North Attleboro, Mass. 
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garlic salt, bound it together with 1 egg 
and % cup sour milk, put it into the 
boned veal shoulder and roasted it in a 
slow oven. Good... and very “differ- 
ent.” 

* + + 

Here’s another different recipe, titled 
simply MORE. The reason for the name 
is plain when you’ve tasted it. It’s a fine 
Sunday night supper dish, for with a 
simple salad, fruit dessert, rolls and cof- 
fee, it is a complete and satisfying meal. 

“MORE” 

1 lb. round steak 

1 tabsp. butter 

1% cups uncooked spaghetti 

1 small can peas (or 1 cup leftovers) 

1 small can ripe olives 

% |b. salt pork 

1 small onion, minced 

1 large can tomatoes or 1 qt. 

canned 

1 small can pimientos 

% |b. grated American cheese 

Grind the beef and the salt pork to- 
gether. Melt butter in large frying pan 
and in it lightly brown the onion. Add 
meat and cook until done, stirring fre- 
quently. 

Meanwhile, cook spaghetti in boiling 
salted water. Drain thoroughly and add 
to meat. Add tomatoes and peas, and 
just half of the pimientos and olives, 
chopped fine. Add half the grated cheese. 
Mix lightly with a fork. 

Into a well-oiled baking dish lightly 
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World’s Lowest Priced Portable power 
sprayer! The basic Farm-Size Spray 
Unit mounted on a 25-gallon supply 
tank with agitator. Light weight. Easy 
to handle. Big, easy-rolling, rubber 
tired wheels,, s\ 












Wa ne 


Solve Your Sprayer Problems 


rosive’”’ power take-off spray 
pump, plenty of spray hose, 


pile the mixture. Sprinkle with the re- 
maining cheese, olives and pimientos, 
and bake until cheese is melted (about 
20 minutes). 

And so... good eating... 
evening. 


and good 


D. M. 


CowbelleNotes 


A worthy cause for the CowBelles at 
Douglas, Ariz., is to be found in the 
assistance they give to the Arizona 
Children’s Home. When these ladies met 
around Christmas time, they contributed 
money to be used in the improvement 
of a playroom at the home and the re- 
finishing of furniture there. In past 
years they have purchased a radio and 
records for the youngsters at Holiday 
time. 

Mrs. Burt Morgan of Nogales is the 
new president of the Arizona Cow- 
Belles; she succeeds Mrs. John Neal of 





Kingman. The group, convened at 
Globe late in February, also elected 
Mrs. Joe Lane of Willcox first vice- 


president; Mrs. Norman Fain of Pres- 
cott second vice-president, and Jane 
Collie of Nogales, secretary-treasurer. 

The ladies of this auxiliary have 
raised $500 to help construct a boys’ 
ranch for juvenile delinquents. 


LOWER COST! 


Why pay $300 to $600 for a power sprayer? You can 
buy a Farrfam Port-A-Spray for only a little over $100; 
or you can build your own livestock or crop spray rig 
with the Farnam Spray Unit or Trak-Tor Spray Kit. 


FARM-SIZE 
SPRAY UNIT 3 


Gives you “‘big sprayer” 
performance. Handles 






“mighty mite’ of a power sprayer shoots a 
driving stream up to 25 ft., or adjusts to a cloud of 
mist. Sprays from | to 5 gals. per minute at pressure 
adjustable from 25 to 150 Ibs. Easy to move about 
from one spray job to another. Sprays out of any 


TRAK-TOR 
\ Power Take-off 9'"° ° without. 


\SPRAY KIT 


tank anywhere. Ideal for building any 
type of spray rig. Supplied with gas en- 


pa am a 
The FARNAM EQUIPMENT CO. 


Dept. 303 5 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA a 











i Please send IIlustrated Literature and your & 

«pressure regulator and guage, Low Prices on Farnam Sprayers. ‘ 
by-pass valve, line strainers, 4 

Wey adjustable livestock spray gun J Narme———________ oe 
Poe. everything you need except § Address___ sich ' 
Sv ~the tank at an unbelievably City State 4 
Y low price. arate alan ob anabananenuhesdhanakanananan™ 
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In Arizona, the Yavapai CowBelles 
at their annual meeting elected Mrs. 
Orville Hazelwood president; Mrs. Bruce 
Brockett first vice-president; Mrs. Nick 
Perkins second vice-president; Mrs. Nel 
Cooper secretary, and Mrs. Jesse God- 
dard treasurer. 





These Yavapai CowBelles exempli- 
fied the spirit of true charity in the 
holiday season of last fall. At that time 
they entertained the Yavapai County 
Club of the Blind, serving home-baked 
refreshments to their guests and gener- 
ally holding out a hand of good cheer. 
Representatives of the CowBelles includ- 
ed the committee chairman, Miss Fanny 
Perkins; Mrs. Agnes Bishop, social serv- 
ice chairman, and Mrs. Garnet String- 
field. 


Kansas is the latest state to boast 
the organization of a CowBelle associa- 
tion. Elected to head the new group, 
which was formed at Topeka during the 
mid-March meeting of the Kansas Live- 
stock Association, are: Mrs. O. W. Ly- 
nam of Burdett, president; Mrs. Herb 
Barr of Leoti, vice-president, and Mrs. 
Wayne Rogler of Matfield Green, sec- 
retary. (Mrs. Lynam is the wife of the 
new president of the stockmen, while 
the husbands of both the other ladies 
are past presidents.) 


The third annual convention of the 
Utah CowBelles was held Feb. 24 at 
the Newhouse Hotel in Salt Lake City; 


about 125 CowBelles attended. The ban- 
quet was presided over by Mrs. L. C. 
Montgomery of Heber, the state presi- 
dent. A program was carried out under 
the theme, “Look to this day,’ which 
was suggested by the Green River Cow- 
Belles. Speeches in keeping with this 
theme were made by Deon Hicken of 
Heber, president of the Wasatch Cow- 
Belles; Daisy Crouch of Morgan; Af- 
ton Marchant, president of the South 
Summit CowBelles; Sylvia Swenson, 
president of the Spanish Fork CowBelles, 
and Daphne King of Green River. 


A musical and dance program fea- 
tured numbers by Jean Montgomery, 
Elaine Walker and Va Lois Rasband, of 
the Wasatch CowBelles; Ruth Finlinson 
of Leamington; Enid Coleman of Salt 
Lake City; Mrs. Bill Christmas of Span- 
ish Fork; Loyal Bailey of Salt Lake 
City; Katherine King of South Summit 
CowBelles, and Bonnie Joe Nelson. 


Maude Gardner of St. George and 
Ione Conover of Ferron reported on the 
National convention at Miami and Mrs. 
Montgomery discussed steps taken to- 
ward forming a National CowBelles. 

A resolution presented by Veda Wil- 
liams of Provo was accepted by the 
group. It described the policies of the 
Forest Service as a threat to the live- 
stock industry and expressed a desire 
that all continue to enjoy good beef- 
steak “100 years hence.” 

Mrs. Irene Hoyt of the South Summit 
CowBelles was mistress of ceremonies, 





and Mrs. Errol Hicken of Heber, the 
state membership chairman, reported op 
a newly organized permanent CowBelle 
unit of more than 20 members at Span. 
ish Fork. Officers are: Sylvia Swenson, 
president; Lillian Money, vice-president; 
Nellie Larsen, secretary-treasurer, 

The report of Mrs. Jesse Conover, 
state secretary-treasurer, showed fi. 
nances in good order. Dues are 50 cents 
a year, used to bring in and finance new 
clubs. Door prizes were given out under 
the direction of Lulu Carlisle and Mrs, 
Dave Thacker, both of Heber. Place 
cards and individual corsages were ar. 
ranged under the direction of Mrs. Betty 
Smith of Green River, state vice-pregj- 
dent. 


A newly admitted CowBelle Group was 
welcomed from Woodruff, Utah. Five 
local CowBelle groups are now working 
in the state. Last month Mrs. Mont- 
gomery, Mrs. Hicken, Mrs. Thacker, Mrs, 
Jean Montgomery and Mrs. Williams 
made a round trip of nearly 100 miles, 
by car, to meet with the Spanish Fork 
CowBelles. More travel this year! 


Election of officers for the coming 
year, under the direction of Mrs. H. C. 
Clegg of Heber, the legislation chair. 
man, resulted in the unanimous re-elec- 
tion of the following (who are the orig- 
inal leaders of the group): Mrs. L. C. 
Montgomery, Heber, president; Mrs. 
Betty Smith, Green River, vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. Jesse Conover, Ferron, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 





HERE ARE SOME OF THE BOYS WHO WEAR 






T. B. PORTER 
Calf Roping 
Winner—1949 
Madison Square 
Garden Rodeo 


HARRY TOMPKINS 
Wild Horse Ride 
Winner—1949 
Madison Square 
Garden Rodeo 


BILL MAGUIRE 
Steer Wrestling 
Winner—1949 
Madison Square 
Garden Rodeo 


These titles are based on ratings of the Rodeo Cowboys Association. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





ROSS DOLLARHIDE 
Saddle Bronc 
Winner—1949 
Madison Square 
Garden Rodeo 


Winner—1949 


Garden Rodeo 





JIM SHOULDERS 
Bareback Riding 


Madison Square 







GERALD ROBERTS 
World’s Champion All- 
Around Cowboy—1948 

















These are just a few of the top rodeo stars 
who wear WRANGLERS. 


Blue Bell WRANGLERS are tough and 
rugged—and comfortable. They’re made of 
heaviest 1l-oz. Sanforized denim. They fit 
right when you buy them, and keep on fitting 
no matter how often you wash them. Men’s 
and boys’ sizes—zipper or button front. 


WORLD’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF WORK CLOTHES sive BELL, INC., Greensboro, N. C. 


Blue Bell’s new, form-fitting women’s 
WRANGLER is designed for trim, athletic 
figures in sizes 12 through 20. 


The WRANGLER is the only popular- 
priced Western jean styled by Rodeo Ben. 
Like Blue Bell’s Western Jacket, it’s guaran- 
teed the best made, best fitting you can buy, 
or your money back! 
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BEAUTY 


From a speech by Mrs. Elmer Swen- 
gon, pesident Spanish Fork (Utah) 
CowBe! es, at the Utah CowBelles’ con- 
yentior 

“Beaty” is a various thing. Every 
part o' the world gives it a different 
meaninz and every individual eye sees 
it diffe rently. 

For the cowman, nature must have 
create’ a special type of beauty, and he 
sees it as only a cowman can see it. To 


him, if it is beautiful, it has a white 
face; round, furry ears; a delicate pink 
nose; is thick, rugged, compact, and set 


square on a good framework, with a leg 
under each corner ... Excellent head; 
short, broad and flaring muzzle, with 
large, round eyes; hair waved and shin- 
ing, flaunting a purple ribbon, and for 
sale at the price of a king’s ransom... 
That is real beauty! 

As for background—many such a 
prizewinner has begun his charmed 
existence behind the kitchen range, if 
it so happened that he made his first 
blat in sub-zero weather . . . and there, 
gathering strength from the warmth 
and comfort, it was his high privilege 
to explore the rest of the house. 

This, Mrs. CowBelle, is your rival! 
The man you’re married to may not al- 
ways remember the color of the dress 
you’re wearing, but if there’s a wrong 
marking on that red and white hide he’ll 


spot that in a minute. And every day 
you’re brought up to date on every last 
step in the animal’s progress. You have 
it with your meals, in your leisure— 
coming and going. (But aren’t you a 
little bit glad? Red and white isn’t 
such a bad color for a rival; it could 
have been a blonde!) 

... So, the wife takes her place quiet- 
ly in the background while the pride ot 
her husband’s heart is petted and pam- 
pered and primed into the flower of the 
show, where he is proudly marched un- 
der the auctioneer’s hammer. Where- 
upon the lady steps forward, claims the 
check with which she buys a new fur 
coat, and they all live happily after (all, 
that, is except the champion.) 


Pre-Packaging of 
Meats Well Liked 


Reason most food buyers like the idea 
of selecting pre-cut and pre-wrapped 
meats from a self-service counter, ac- 
cording to a USDA survey, is that it 
eliminates waiting lines, gives larger 
choice of meats and makes it easier to 
buy the kind and amount of meat to 
suit the family budget. However, it is 
pointed out that some food shoppers 
still prefer to talk with the butcher 
about the selection of meat and then 
watch him cut it. (This, of course, 
takes up time that could be more eco- 





nomically used in cutting meat.) 

From a total of about 400 stores in 
the country which featured self-service 
meats a year ago, the figure has now 
grown to more than 1,200 retail stores 


that offer pre-packaged meats. The 
survey, which covered nearly 100 stores 
in 80 cities throughout the country, dis- 
closed that under self-service, sales of 
beef steaks and roasts, poultry and 
specialty items increased, as compared 
with conventional sales methods. All 
but two of the 97 stores checked re- 
ported greater meat sales than before 
the system was tried—which does not 
necessarily mean that the new way of 
merchandising means increased meat 
consumption; only perhaps that more 
food buyers were attracted to the new 





WELL-CONDITIONED BULLS 
GET MORE CALVES 


QUICKER 


No matter where you go in range country, it’s 
agreed that bulls turned out in good condition 
will breed up the herd quicker and surer. 





And wherever you go these days, you'll . 
find thousands of bulls being fed on Purina 
Omolene. It’s an accepted feed that helps give 


bulls full weight... vigor. 


Omolene contains essential grains, miner- 
als, proteins, vitamins and fine molasses. Feed 
it 30 to 60 days before turning out—5 to 8 lbs. 
per head daily (according to weight, condi- 


tion of range, etc.). 


Why not arrange with your Purina Dealer 


to get Omolene right away? 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 


Denver « Kansas City * Omaha « Pocatello 
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stock Mineral NOW. 


..- At the Store with the Checkerboard Sign 


A few cents spent for Purina Livestock Mineral may 
help you grow bigger calves. 


Purina Livestock Mineral can 
frequently make a big difference 
in condition of calves, because it 
contains nine mineral ingredients 
often lacking in range. Fed free- 
choice, your livestock eat only 
the amount of Livestock Mineral 
they need. Order Purina Live- 
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method. 

Cost of cutting and wrapping and 
preparing the meat for the self-service 
counter averaged 4.5 cents a pound, or 
5.2 cents a package of meat—and the 


larger the amount handled, the smaller 
the cost. All store operators appeared 
in agreement on the need for improve- 
ment of wrapping materials (transpar- 
ent film is usually employed, but no 


material now used is considered ideal), 
Most of the stores involved in the gyp. 
vey continue to offer special service to 
meat cuts 


those customers who desire 
not on display. 


BEEF PRODUCTION METHODS IN FINLAND 





By Virgil White 


, 
PY 





(Left) In much of Scandinavia the Great Red Dane, Denmark’s famed dual-purpose cow, has been bred with existing stock. 
These sturdy cows, photographed in west Finland, show a marked resemblance to the Great Red Dane. (Right) A typical 
small herd on a mountain farm near Rovaniemi, Finland. 


(Virgil White, a 4-H Club winner of 
one of the National Poultry Awards, 
has just completed a tour of Scandina- 
via under the auspices of the Lederle 
Laboratories Division, American Cyana- 
mid Company. This trip was sponsored 
in the belief that American youth should 
come to know better our European farm 
cousins and their methods. Mr. White 
was accompanied on this trip by Karl 
E. Jensen, a Lederle executive, who is 
well known in Scandinavia because of 
his connection for several years during 
the war with the American Embassy in 
Sweden.) 


N the four Scandinavian countries 
which I visited this summer there is a 
great deal of inter-relation as far as 





YOUR NAME IN NITE-BRITE LETTERS 


Easy to apply. 
Permanent. 

10c a letter. Ap- 
ply to both sides 
of mail box. Name 
bracket available, 


75c. 
BEAUX ARTS 
399 Hammond 
Mansfield, Ohio 
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ELECTRA ~CLIP 
ree Re. 


Build electric fence the 
modern easy way with 
Electra-Clips. Snap on 
and off. Adapters for 
wood and angle posts. 
Get them today from 
your dealer or direct from 
factory at 6 for $1.00. Dept. AP. 
COMMUNITY INDUSTRIES, Sullivan, IIl. 








Angus Cattle 


Johnson and Kale Workman 


Russell 
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farming is concerned. In general, Swe- 
den, Norway and Finland follow the 
lead established by Denmark, since the 
last mentioned is the most important 
of the countries from an agricultural 
standpoint. In Denmark agriculture is 
the main industry and about 70 percent 
of the export income comes from the 
farms. 

Scandinavian farmers are handicapped 
by a growing season which is shorter 
than in practically every section of the 
United States. This is particularly true 
in Finland and Sweden where a sizable 
portion of the country lies north of the 
Arctic Circle and thus roughly can be 
compared with the conditions found in 
certain sections of our own Alaska. 
There is no corn raised in Scandinavia 
—so this crop, so important in U. S., 
plays no part at all. In Denmark an 
extensive use is made of what they 
call cow beets because they have found 
that they can raise this crop in far 
greater quantity on the same acreage 
than they can hay, and it is as nourish- 
ing. 

In 1948 Denmark ranked together 
with Poland and Ireland as the principal 
meat exporting countries in Europe; 
during the same year both Finland and 
Sweden were importers of meat rather 
than exporters. 

In Finland the production of meat is 
confined to the weeding out of unprofit- 
able animals and to some extent in the 
areas where grazing land is plentiful 
spring calves are kept out on grass until 
the autumn. They only use the best 
of the herds as producers of breed ani- 
mals and they have been exporting a 
few of these during the past few years 
—mainly to Russia. About 12.4 per cent 
of the beef cattle in Finland is weeded 
out for beef. In other words, they are 
milked to about eight years and slaugh- 
tered when about 10% years old. 


The native Finnish 
Finnish Ayrshires are 
breeds in the country. They classify 
their cattle into three distinct types 
which differ in color and are called 
respectively West Finland, East Finland 
and North Finland cattle. 

The West Finland cattle are usually 
a light brown and the East Finland cat- 
tle.a mottled brown and white. The 
North Finland cattle are white, with 
occasional black patches at the tips of 
the ears and on the neck and ribs, 

In breeding their cattle the Finns 
pay primary attention to the milk- 
ing capacity, and since the feeds pro- 
duced in Finland don’t offer high possi- 
bilities for milk yields, long milking ca- 
pacity is regarded as the most valuable 
feature. In the build of the cattle the 
attention is focused chiefly on raising 
animals which will be able to utilize the 
coarse fodder and on general health and 
stamina. Their aim is to develop ani- 
mals with strong bone structures, sound 
legs, spacious chests and broad, even 
hind quarters. They have achieved quite 
good results in developing this type. The 
average live weight of the Finnish cat- 
tle swings around 360 kilograms (800 
pounds). 

The state of health is quite good 
among the livestock, the only common 
infectious cattle disease being infectious 
abortion. Since World War I there has 
been no foot-and-mouth disease in Fin- 
land and as in the other Scandinavian 
countries the government has enacted 
strict measures which permit the state 
to slaughter animals and compensate 
their owner for his losses. They seem 
to use these methods rather than treat- 
ment and medications to deal with the 
problem. 


The northern part of Finland is called 
Lapland and the extreme northern part 
of this barren country is where the rein- 
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deer are raised. There are about 100,- 
yd rei: deer in Lapland. 


Duri:g the war when there was an 
almost complete evacuation of Lapland 
in advince of the German destruction 
of the country, many of the reindeer 
herds «ent over the borders into Nor- 
way ad Russia and the total numbers 
were cit almost in half. 

There are huge areas of so-called wild 
meado'y in Lapland in which consider- 


able dairy production takes place. In 
a few of the prosperous villages around 
the rivers are pedigreed cattle of high 
produc tivity. There are also about 37, 
000 head of sheep in the province. 

In «assessing the picture in Finland 
it should be borne in mind that it has 
gone through two wars, resulting in a 
great loss of manpower and enormous 
destruction of property. Agriculture as 
well as every other part of the country’s 
economy was damaged. Lapland suf 
fered most when the Germans decided 
to “scorch the earth” after Finland 
finally gave in and made peace with 
Russia. The farmers succeeded in get- 
ting some 82,000 head of cattle from 
Finnish Lapland into the northern and 
central part of Sweden and this saved 
a little. 

What has made conditions even more 
difficult when compared with the other 
Scandinavian countries is that the Finns 
have not benefitted from any assistance 
through the Marshall plan. In _ fact, 
quite the contrary. While licking their 
own wounds they have also had to pay 
Russia $300,000,000 in reparations. Fin- 
land has lost one-seventh of its terri- 
tory to Russia during the last war and 
110,000 men were killed, but despite 
this their courage seems undimmed and 
they have practically rebuilt the devasted 
areas. 

One of the generous moves which the 
United States made to help Finland out 
was to impound the installments on the 
Finnish war debt from World War I 
which they have been paying faithfully 
(the only foreign nation to do so) into 
the U. S. Treasury every year. The 
State Department has now taken these 
funds and is permitting the Finns to 
use them to pay for the young students 
that they will send to the United States 
for schooling. The Finns are deeply 
grateful for all American help. 

It seems pretty clear that consump- 
tion of beef is closely tied up with the 
standard of living everywhere and in a 
number of surveys in Scandinavia it has 
been found that for every 10 per cent 
"ise in the standard of living there is a 
3 per cent rise in the consumption of 
beef. As the standard of living in Fin- 
land improves due to hard work, so will 
the beef picture. 


Grass Burning Studied 


Experiments conducted at Kansas 
State College indicate that burning 
bluestem pastures is a practice that 
should be reserved for years when there 
is a large carryover of dead grass. Short 
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grasses in regions of lower rainfall 
which cure well on the ground and have 
high nutritive value in the fall and win- 
ter should not be burned. The tests 
were set up to determine the effect of 
burning upon the yield of vegetation, 
control of weeds and brush, quality ot 
vegetation, soil moisture and soil tem- 
perature, composition and changes of 


| 


vegetation, starting growth in the 
spring and effect on the fertility of the 
soil. Pasture plots were burned an- 
nually at various seasons, and unburned 
plots were used to check the effect of 
time of burning. One conclusion: burn- 
ing decreased the yield of mature vege- 
tation regardless of the time it was 
done. 


SPRING BULL SALE 





Fed to go on the range. 


Prince D. 121st. 





Jr. Beau Aster. 


55} April 


Sale in pavilion at the 
ranch 5% miles north 
of Wheatland, Wyo., 
on oiled highway 87 
at 1 P. M. 


| 51—BULLS—51 
All serviceable age bulls, well grown and rugged. 


The von Forell offering sired mostly by Advance 
Onward III trom daughters and granddaughters of Real 


The Randall offering sired by sons and grandsons of 


LUNCH AT NOON 


THE VON FORELL HEREFORD 


ORD RANDALL 


CHAS. CORKLE, Auctioneer 


Wheatland 


Wyoming 





i FOR SALE ... 


| E. J. McDermott 


and Continuous Buyers of 


BRAHMAN CATTLE 


PHONE—WRITE—WIRE 
Mail: 2301 E. Pinchot, Phoenix, Arizona. Phones: 
57033, Phoenix; 3784 or 5597, Chandler, Arizona 







Heifers Bulls, ail ages 
Cross Breeds: 


Steers—Heifers, in volume 





Help Yourself! 


Sounds like something free, doesn’t it? 
hebebenandepbetowmn ipa 8 hae isp 
It’s what you get extra when you 


use WHR blood. 


It helps you produce better cattle. 


Wyoming Hereford Ranch 
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AMERICA'S FASTEST 
GROWING BEEF BREED 


Proof of the profit-making ability of Angus 
cattle is the rapid growth of this modern 
breed. In 1949 the Angus breed was the ONLY 
major beef breed showing increases in both 
registrations and transfers of purbred cattle. 
More new Angus herds were established last 
year than in any previous year. 











For Information Write: 
Dept. A, 





e A Rie Co 
merican 
berdeen “Tomorrow's Beet Carne Tovar” 


ngus Breeders’ Association, Chicago 9, Illinois 








STOCKER CATTLE 


Let Me Buy Your Stockers 
Here in 


FLORIDA 


It has been proven our native and 
BRAHMAN stock do excellently in 
all areas. 

Write or Wire 


GILBERT S. FORTUNE 


PRAIRIE ACRES 
KISSIMMEE, FLA. 
Livestock Order Buyer 
Licensed and Bonded for Your Protection 





Registered HEREFORDS 
FOR SALE 


FM YEARLING 
WU RANGE BULLS 


The kind of cattle you need 
in your herd. 


A. B. Hardin Gillette, Wyo. 
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HEREFORDS 


MONTANA'S Famous SITTEROOT waliee |, 


BEAU DONALD PANAMA 
BLOOD LINES 
® 


Drop in at the ranch 
anytime 


OXO Hereford Ranch -""""" 





HOUSE PAINT 
INSIDE OR OUTSIDE 


White, cream, 
a 
gal. 


ivory, red, alum- 
Quick Drying Enamel 


inum, green, navy 
deck-gray. 

$2.49 gal. White, ivory, green, 

mahogany, blue. 


SHRIBERS 


1822 Center Ave. 
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Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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We Can Still Turn Back 


(Emmett Horgan of Rapid City, 
president of the South Dakota Stock 
Growers Association, has written an 
article outlining some of the reasons 
behind the resolutions opposing social- 
ism which have been adopted by his or- 
ganization. Important points taken by 
Mr. Horgan are herewith reprinted for 


| our readers.—Ed.) 


HROUGHOUT all recorded history— 

indeed since the very beginning of 
man—there has existed a theory of 
government under which the vast ma- 
jority of all the people were governed 
by an exclusive group over whom they 
had little if any control. The govern- 
ments functioning under this theory 
have been numerous, and the only ma- 
jor difference in one from the other 
has been the amount of benevolence 
that the governors chose to bestow upon 
the governed. Under this theory, the 


| government was always the master and 


the people its servant... . 

The doctrine of socialism, boiled 
down, means essentially this: “From 
each according to his ability; To each 
according to his needs.” At first glance 
this seems to be the most benevolent 
government of all time—but when given 
a good, searching inspection it shows 
up to be the same old story with a dif- 
ferent set of rulers. It does not and can- 
not, provide guarantees of freedom or, 
in fact, allow any freedom for the peo- 
ple because it requires force and more 
force to give it a semblance of work- 
ability. It requires absolute regimenta- 
tion of though and action—and, mark 
my word, there are men in every coun- 
try, greedy for power over their fellow 
men, who would readily apply the force 
required, however drastic it might be. 
It lowers or destroys the moral respon- 
sibility of the individual to provide for 
the well-being of himself and his fam- 
ily, because the average person will take 
something for nothing if given the 
chance. The irony of this is that there 
is no such thing as something for noth- 
ing since somebody, in some manner, 
must always pay the bill.... 

The only nation today with a com- 
pletely socialistic state is Soviet Russia 
—the most murderously tyrannic gov- 
ernment of all time. There, they 
achieved the final and inevitable re- 
sults of socialism the quick way—by 
revolution. . . . The seizure of control 
of an established government takes 
much more time. It is done through in- 


| filtration. A case in point is England. 


For 50 years a misguided group con- 


| nived for a way to realize this objec- 


tive. Five years ago they partially 
achieved it and, as early as today, men 


| are told where to work and farmers are 
| told how much to produce. 
| do so means the loss of their land. 


Failure to 


They promise freedom but can deliver 


| only slavery... 


After mankind became able to reason 


certain individuals and 


| groups of individuals began to resent 


the old theory (of government the mas- 
ter and the people its servant). They 
presented to the world the theory, dia. 
metrically opposed to the other, that 
the people should be the master and 
the government their servant. 

In any society the individual cannot 
be absolutely free. There have to be 
rules to follow so that one individual 
will not impose upon the freedom of ap. 
other. The fewer these rules, the more 
freedom all individuals retain. Our 
forefathers formed our government with 
this objective. They gave us a consti- 
tution, with its definite checks and bal. 
ances, augmented later by the bill of 
rights guaranteeing certain inalienable 
rights and freedoms to the individual, 
The very keystone of these rights and 
freedoms was the right to own prop- 
erty, which also implies the duty of the 
individual to do everything within his 
capabilities to care for himself and fam- 
ily—in other words, to engage in busi- 
ness. In an effort to delimit strong, 
centralized government, they set up 
state governments with their certain re- 
sponsibilities. They provided for elected 
representatives from these states to 
conduct the business of the central gov- 
ernment. These representatives prompt- 
ly set up various departments of the 
central governments; the departments 
set up bureaus and today these depart- 
ments and bureaus have mushroomed 
out of all control. 

In lieu of the present farm program, 
which is now breaking down because of 
burdensome surpluses, the Department 
of Agriculture is now offering 
what is known as the Brannan Farm 
Plan. I have studied this plan thorough- 
ly and have come to the conclusion that 
it not only would cost the taxpayer up 
to 99 per cent of the food bill of Amer- 
ica plus the cost of an army of super- 
visors, but that it is in direct accord 
with the calculated design of the so- 
cialists for taking over the government 
of America. 

In the face of the fact that we now 
have from % to 6 billion dollars tied 
up in surplus commodities, and that the 
potato growers and corn raisers have 
doubled their acre yields in the past 
few years, the Soil Conservation Service 
is making a hue and cry for more con- 
trol of the land—which means, in the 
bitter end, all control of the land... .- 
The army engineers and the Bureau of 
Reclamation are now proposing projects 
over the West in the aggregate cost of 
some 65 billion dollars... 

Transportation? Water  transporta- 
tion in the United States has been 4 
sorry mess indeed, for the taxpayer. So 
far it has cost him 1% billion dollars 
on the Mississippi system alone, for 
construction, improvement and main- 
tenance—all unrecoverable. This is 
some $250,000 a mile. There is no rea- 
son to believe that any extension of the 
system will cost less. This has pro- 
vided cheaper transportation for some 
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ORDER 
BY MAIL 


Guaranteed 


$66 


DELIVERED 
FREIGHT 
PREPAID 


STIRDIEST, BEST DESIGNED 
STEEL GUARD EVER OFFERED 


@ WILL LAST A 
LIFETIME! 


pp 
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@ PREVENTS STOCK CROSSING 


@® SUPPORTS HEAVIEST LOADS 
Measures 6-ft. by 12-ft. Heavy, All-Steel 
sectional top (4-Inch squares) is RIGIDLY 
WELDED TO SIX strong 4-inch gaivan- 
ized Eye-beams. Weighs about 700 Ibs. 


Recommended by leading ranchers! 


New design keeps stock from crossing, but 
permits vehicles to cross at full highway 
speed without noise or bumps. Easily 
supports heaviest truckloads, Sold on e 
money-back guarantee. 


Send your order — immediate delivery 


BERNSTEIN 


SINCE 1890 + PHONE 8404 





PUEBLO, COLORADO 





Hauling livestock to market 
is a responsibility NOT to 
be taken lightly. By night- 
and by day-men are guid- 
ing huge truck-trailers to 
market, carefully and seri- 
ously-men of driving skill, 
reliability, and integrity. It's 
no wonder these men wear 
cowboy boots-Nocona 
Boots—for good footing, 
for comfort, for economy. 
Nocona Boots help get the 
job done. 


Ask Your Dealer For 


NOCONA 800TS 


NOCONA BOOT COMPANY 
NOCONA, TEXAS ENID JUSTIN, President 












WHEATLAND RANCH 
Aberdeen-Angus Breeding Stock 


For Sale 


James B. Hollinger Chapman, Kan. 
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barge lines at the expense of the tax- 
payer, and at the same time taken 
away from the railroads much needed 
tonnage. We must have the railroads, 


for no combination of other transporta- | 


tion can accomplish the job. At the 
present time the railroads are just 
about able to break even and cannot 
stand the strain of further loss of busi- 
ness. If they do, the government will 


have to take them over at further ex- | 


pense to the taxpayer. This, too, ap- 
pears to be in accord with the calcu- 
lated design of the socialists. 

Power? 


steam power—not in competition with, 
but to the exclusion of, private compa- 
nies. While some of these companies 
have not been as alert as they might 
have been in serving the public, never- 
theless the fact remains that the kilo- 
watt hour is the only commodity which 
has fallen in cost to the consumer in the 
past 25 years. (It has dropped approx- 
imately 75 per cent while all other 
commodities have risen from 100 to 
300 per cent.) 
Irrigation? Within 
until this day there has never been an 
irrigation project built with govern- 
ment money that has paid out, for the 


It is now proposed to gen- | 
| 
erate not only hydro power but also | 





my knowledge, | 


very simple reason that the men who | 


built it were spending somebody else’s 
money with a prodigality that precluded 
its ever being repaid... . 

I shall skip over the 


many other 


socialistic proposals of today. You know | 
them as well as I, and they end up with | 


the same melancholy conclusions. 

The citizens of a country of free 
men have the right to expect, and it is 
the duty of their government to pro- 
vide, a stable monetary system. ... No 
person or government can habitually 
spend more money than it makes. . 

Government by the people and so- 
cialism absolutely cannot co-exist. So- 


| cialism will inevitably rot the heart and 





| consume the substance of the 


free so- 


ciety. . . . There is still a road back if 


the men who believe in the freedom of 
the individual will just follow it. If 


they don’t so choose, freedom of the | 


individual will certainly perish from 
this earth; today America is the last 
retreat. ... 


LITTLE CHANGE IN BIG GAME 

The USDA reports there is little 
change in big-game population on the 
national forests; this leveling-off of the 
past several years follows a period of 
increases at a rapid rate. At the end of 
1949 there was an estimated total of 2,- 
490,000 such animals as compared with 
an estimated 2,470,000 for the previous 
year. The gain is regarded as so small 
as to be negligible. 

Among these inhabitants of the fed- 
eral preserves, deer populations lead, but 
there are still some 89,000 black bears. 
However, the fierce grizzlies have de- 
creased in number so that only 750 are 
believed to remain. (Last year 1,200,000 
hunters bagged 318,000 animals under 


| permits in the national forest ranges.) 
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New low-cost, all-steel, 
farm-size unit rolls, cracks, 
crushes all small grains. 
AVOIDS DUSTING! Makes 
feed more palatable, more di- 
gestible. Increases feed value 
up to 50%. Write for illus- 
trated literature. 


FARNAM EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Dept. 603 OMAHA, NEBR. PuOENIn, ARIZONA 





Complete with set of figures | to 10, bottle of ink and 
fullinstructions, all for $4.00, postpaid 


CATTLE 
BLANKETS 


Made from quality ma- 
terials. expertly tailored, 
all sizes. Prompt service- 
Write for circular and 
prices. 


ey NECK CHAINS 
4 f - 

« ¢ es 1, Case hardened 
EAR TAGS 


chain. 
: 2. Solid bronze num- 
Several kinds to 
select from, Write 3 


ber plates. 
for prices. 





Key ring fasteners 
4. Priced reasonable. 


Illustrating neck chains, ear tags, 
marking devices, syringes, veterinary 
instruments, brushes, combs, clippers, 
horn and hoof tools, remedies and hun- 
dreds of items for the stock raiser. 


—Write for it. 
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Pasture and Range 
Twenty-one varieties, adapted to every 
Western condition. Build up your graz-- 
ing and hay yields at small cost with 
triple-cleaned, fresh, live seeds of hardy 


strains. Crested Wheatgrass, Tall Slen- 
der Wheatgrass, Brome, Bromar, 


Grama, Buffalo, Timothy, Clovers, Al- 

sike, Alfalfas. All fully described in big 

free catalog. Be sure to get our prices. 
Write today. 


Weslern Seed E: 


DENVER.COLO 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
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THE ONLY COWBOY PANTS 
WITH ALL THESE FEATURES: 


ell 
Cowboy Denim! 


e Branded 
Cowhide Label! 


Ounce 


SSSSSSSSSAD 


@ Sanforized Shrunk! 


Shrinkage Less Than 1% 


Sb ee 


SS >> SS 


LSS AAMAS 


Ca 


© Scratch-Proof 
Hip Pockets! 


@ Money-Back 
Guarantee! 


Boys’ sizes made 
of 8 oz. Sanforized 
Denim. 


The H. D. LEE CO., Ine. 


San Francisco, Calif 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Minneapolis, Minn 
South Bend. Ind 

Trenton. N. J 








The LaRUE 
Cattle Squeeze Chute 


(Patent Pending) 
“1,000 Cattlemen Can’t Be Wrong” 


Through ten years of Chute manufacturing and 
with the help of 1,000 LaRue Squeeze Chute 
owners we have developed what is today the 
World’s Finest Squeeze. Don’t be misled with 
false claims. See the LaRue Chute before you 
buy another. Please write for full information 
and prices. 


LaHub Mfg. Co., Inc. 


1732_W. Culver St., Phoenix, Ariz., Phone 3-4336 


Posada Boots are worn by 
all Rodeo Champions and 
Movie Stars 


Thirty-two Years Experience 
Prices Beyond Competition 


DAVID POSADA 


1647 N. CAHUENGA BLVD. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 








THE ADS 
ARE NEWS, TOO! 
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Loren C. Bamert, Ione, Calif., was re- 
cently honored at a dinner attended by 
around 300 friends and associates of his 
home state. In his speech before the 
gathering, the new president of the 
American National emphasized the de- 
sire of the cattlemen of the nation to 
stand on their own feet. They want, he 
stated, no such socialistic measures as 
of the Brannan farm plan 
would offer for the surrender of much 
of that independence. 


Earl Monahan, Hyannis, Nebr., rancher 
who is an executive committee member 
of the American National, and Henry 
Kugler, Lexington, Nebr., feeder, ap- 
peared on the panel for the discussion 
of cattle nutrition at the National Pas- 
ture-Forage-Livestock conference held 
Mar. 9 at Omaha. 


The American Hereford Association 
announces that Charles G. Hunt of Still- 
water, Okla., has joined its field service 
staff. Since 1945 Mr. Hunt has held 
the post of coordinator of the work of 
all state agriculture colleges in Okla- 
homa, and he has also served as assist- 
ant secretary of the Oklahoma Hereford 
Breeders Association. 


Appointment of Russell W. Bower as 
supervisor of the 1,300,000-acre Kla- 
math National Forest with headquarters 
in Yreka, Calif., has been announced. He 
is promoted from timber management 
chief of the Plumas Forest, and succeeds 
George S. James, recently promoted to 
an assistant regional forester position 
at San Francisco. 


R. J. (Bob) Miller, former president 
of the Montana Stockgrowers Associa- 
tion and a member of the American 
National’s executive committee, has been 
seriously ill at St. Vincent’s Hospital in 
Billings for some time; but the latest 
word is that he is now on his way to 
recovery. Mr. Miller operates a fine 
purebred Hereford ranch at Lodge 
Grass, Mont. — 

Norman Winder of Craig, Colo., for- 
mer president of the National Wool 
Growers, has been named chairman of 
the Denver district, Federal Reserve 
Bank. ——— 

Featured on the National Broadcast- 
ing Company’s farm programs of Mar. 
15 was R. C. Pollock, of the National 
Livestock and Meat Board, who told of 
the work of the board and how it bene- 
fits the farmer. 








Walter Miller: Managing editor of 
Western Livestock Journal and Western 
Dairy Journal, at Los Angeles. Mr. Mil- 
ler, 66 at the time of his death, had 
suffered ill health for several years. A 


native of Indiana, he was recognized as 
a livestock authority. His father wa 
J. H. Miller, one of the widely know, 
early-day Shorthorn breeders, credited 
with being the outstanding improver of 
Polled Shorthorns, and also one of the 
original directors of the Chicago Inter. 
national Livestock Exposition. Through. 
out his life, the son retained his interest 
in, knowledge about, and improvement 
of livestock. —_ 

One of our subscribers, the young 
mother of two teen-age daughters, writes 
that her little family is overcome with 
a longing to get away from crowded city 
life, if only for the summer months, She 
feels that work on a cattle ranch (for 
which she states she can qualify as gen. 
eral office worker, housekeeper or “just 
plain ol’ cook”) might solve the prob. 
lem for them; and she adds that the two 
girls, good students themselves, could 
tutor any younger children if desired, 
Mrs. Marcia Lightner can be _ reached 
at P. O. Box 323, La Tijera Station, Los 
Angeles 43, Calif. 

J. W. (Jack) Sampier is the new edi- 
tor of National Live Stock Producer, 
Chicago. He succeeds Lee Moser, who 
has resigned to accept a post with an- 
other publication. 


CATTLE GRUBS COSTLY 

In a recent test conducted by H. R. 
Smith, general manager of the National 
Livestock Loss Prevention Board regard- 
ing losses due to cattle grubs, figures 
showed that grubs resulted in a $43- 
per-animal loss on the animals tested. 
It is estimated that annual losses on 
such animals run to more than $100, 
000,000 at this time. 


CONTINUES RECREATION FEE 

The Forst Service will continue to 
make a small charge for public use of 
some of the larger national forest recre- 
ation areas, according to the USDA. 
This is a continuation of the experi- 
mental policy started in 1949. Some 50 
to 60 of the largest public recreation 
areas are affected, where the conveni- 
ences and services are believed to justify 
a charge. The rest of the 4,500 camp 


and picnic areas remain free, as in the 
past. 


- OFFERS STEEL BRIDGES 






A series of fully packaged steel bridges 
for either temporary or permanent in- 
stallation on farms or construction proj- 
ects has been introduced by the H. D. 
Campbell Co., Rochelle, Ill. The bridges, 
which are available in different sizes 
and are designed to meet a variety ° 
load and span requirements, may be 4s- 
sembled by one man without special tools 
or skills, according to the manufacturer. 


AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 
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“WHERE TO BUY" CLASSIFIED DEPARTMENT 


Classified rates: 70 cents a line; lower rates for 3 and 6 insertions. Figure a line as 7 words. 





RANCHES, FARMS 





Arizona Ranches 


TO BUY, SELL, OR EXCHANGE 


SEND ME YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS 


Loyal C. Stahl, Jr. 
618 Title & Tr. Bldg. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
DAIRY, STOCK AND GRAIN farms in Jasper 


County, Missouri, priced to sell; quick posses- 
sion. Tinsley Agency, Carthage, Mo. 











5,500 ACRES grazing land fenced in two main 
and several small pastures, good, sound 5- 
room house with bath, electricity——-nearly 2 
miles front on U. S. Highway No. 1. Oil Co. 
lease pays taxes: Plenty water. Year around 
grazing. Fee simple title. $60,000. Terms. Strout 
Realty Agency. Ellerbe W. Carter, Rep., Titus- 
ville, Fla. 


BLUEGRASS stock farms. All over Virginia. Ten 
to 3,800 acres. Mild climate. Good buildings. 
Reginald Wright, Driver, Va. 

FOR SALE—2,160 acres, fenced, with marl 
subsoil suitable for winter vegetables or tame 
grasses for cattle pasturage. Located Martin 
County, Florida. Would divide. Write P.O. Box 
1531, North Miami, Florida. 


ARIZONA CATTLE 
1,000 sections—98,000 acres deeded. No forest. 
Elevation 3,500 ft. Semi-desert range. Well im- 
proved. Good feed and water. Run 2,500 head 
all year, more some years. Good bldgs. Price 
$425,000.00—-25% down, balance terms. 1,500 


head cattle at market price. 
LOYAL C. STAHL, JR. 
618 Title & Tr. Bldg. 


LOOKING for a good RANCH? Bill Thach can 
show you the best. So. Colo. Land & Livestock 
Phone 17, 


Phoenix, Arizona 


Co., Offices: Klein Hotel Building, 
Walsenburg, Colorado. 





Chaos from 
60 SPREADS 


Canada to 
Mexico 


_ Free Catalog 


What you want where you want it 
— proved self-sustaining ranches 
that answer your need for any type 
of cattle or sheep operation. 


Tell us the approximate size and 
location you want. We'll furnish 
information—WITHOUT OBLIGA- 
TION — with our ranch catalog. 
Write or phone today. “Offices in 
every western cow town.” 


STOCKMEN’S RANCH CO. 


411 Livestock Exchange 4 — Stockyards 
Denver 16, Colorado Phone CHerry 1995 


April, 1950 
















RANCHES, FARMS 





FAMOUS ARKANSAS OZARKS—-LAND of pleasant 
living and opportunity, moderate year round 
climate, no winter blizzards. We have all type 
farms, ranches, business opportunities for sale. 
Write for literature. We are bonded realtors. 
Terry Peel, Bentonville, Ark. 


FOR SALE 
OREGON RANCHES 


IF INTERESTED in Oregon Stock Ranches 
or diversified farms, write for listings 


H. H. SCHMITT 


Prineville, Oregon 


to 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





FOR SALE OR LEASE 
SLAUGHTER HOUSE about 3 years old in rural 
district. Eqpt. 1 beef bed and hog killing eqpt. 
2 coolers that will accommodate 150 beef. Wide 
open territory for good man. Best of living 
conditions. Call: James Armstrong, Vista, Calif. 
Vista 2091 or write: P. O. Box 294. 


AUCTION SCHOOLS 





LEARN AUCTIONEERING. Free catalog. Reisch 
Auction School. Mason City. Iowa. 





CATTLE 





WISCONSIN Holstein and Guernsey cattle; 
springers, fresh cows, bred heifers and year- 
lings; TB-Bang’s tested. Truckload-carload lots. 
Large selection plus fieldman’s service. Circular 
free. George Klein, DAIRYLAND’S PROGRESSIVE 
ACRES, Menomonee Falls, Wis. Tele. 3700. 


GOOD QUALITY stocker and feeder cattle. Les 
Clayton, 45 E. Weldon Ave., Phoenix, Ariz., 
Phone 6-1612. 


Angus Breeding Cows 


Two cars, young, large. Weight up to 1,250 Ibs. 
HARRY BALL FAIRFIELD, IOWA 





DOGS 





ENGLISH SHEPHERDS—Border Collies. America’s 
most useful dogs. Puppies all ages. Both sexes. 
Choice colors. Faithful workers. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. We breed and sell our own stock. 
FAIRMOUNT FARMS, Cedar Falls, lowa. 


FRUIT, FRUIT TREES 


LARGE, CLEAN TARTSWEET OREGON PRUNES, 
quality none better. 100-lb. bag,.$14.00 F.O.B. 
Salem. Edward Dencer, Red Hill Orchard, Route 
9, Box 706, Salem, Oregon. 











300,000 FRUIT TREES—Peach, Apple, Apricot, 
Plum, Prune, Pear, Nut Trees; Berry plants; 
Blueberries; Roses, Shrubs, Flowering and Shade 
trees; Flowering Bulbs, etc. Send for FREE 48- 
page 1950 Catalog. . 
TUALATIN VALLEY NURSERIE 
Route 3, Sherwood, Oregon 


INDIAN RELICS 








INDIAN RELICS, CURIOS 


4 very fine ancient Indian Arrowheads, $1.00; 
4 tiny perfect bird arrowheads, $1.00; 1 Ancient 
Stone Tomahawk, $1.00; 2 Flint Skinning Knives, 
$1.00; 1 Large Flint Hoe, $1.00; 2 Spearheads, 
$1.00; 10 Arrowheads from 10 states, $1.00; 
20 Damaged Arrowheads, $1.00; 10 Fish Scalers, 
$1.00; 10 Hide Scrapers, $1.00; 4 Perfect Saw 
edged arrowheads, $1.00. The above 11 offers, 
$10.00 Postpaid. List free. 
LEAR’S, KIRBY, ARKANSAS 








IODINE 





STOCKMEN-—-Here’s something different. Saves 
many an extra calf. More certain than any 
commercial mixture. Avoid costly Iodine De- 
ficiency troubles, slow breeding cows or weak 
or stillborn calves. Use DFI itself in stock salt 
or to fortify commercial minerals. DFI is 
special chemically pure _ stabilized livestock 
Iodine, powdered. Pound sufficient for 580 
Ibs. salt or minerals, $3.45 postpaid. Your 
orders appreciated. Money back guarantee. 
Folder free. Cullinan, Bucktail, Nebr. 





PHOTOGRAPHY 





PROFESSIONAL photo finishing only 39c per 
= One-day service. Broome Bros., Pueblo, 
olo. 





SEED 





SEVELRA ALFALFA, a new falcated hybrid 
developed under extreme drought conditions. 
Recommended for dry land grass seeding mix- 
Ly es James O. Beck, Mayfield Stage, Boise, 
aho. 


RED GOLD—Earliest dent “seed corn known. 
Rich in protein—Big Yielder—Good Germination. 


Write for particulars. A. I. Matthews, Ortonville, 
Minn. 





ALFALFA—Nebraska - Colorado - Kansas: Sweet 
Clover, Red Clover, Alsyke Clover, Brome, Lin- 
coln—-Brome, Mountain, Crested Wheat, Western 
Wheat, Intermediate Wheat, Sand Love, Sand 
Drop. Fescue-Orchard and Bufaflo Grass. Write 
for prices and samples of above seed. ARROW 
SEED & SUPPLY, BROKEN BOW, NEBRASKA. 


TANNING 








DEER, elk, cow and fur skins tanned into 
leather and made into coats, gloves, etc., to 
your measure. Or we buy them. Cherveny Glove 
2 Tanning Co., 1127 N. W. 19th Ave., Portland, 
regon. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





NEW AND USED PARTS FOR ARMY TRUCKS AND 
JEEPS. Arrow Truck Parts Co., 3031 W. Central, 
P.O. 762, Albuquerque, N. M. Phone 3-2551. 


PAINT (Surplus)—-White, gray, green, interior, 
exterior—also aluminum. $1.95 gallon. Shrib- 
er’s, 1822 Center, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 





MOVIE CAMERAS AND PROJECTORS—Revere 
and Keystone. Lowest prices; free catalog. 
Cavalier Camera, 1822 Center Ave., Pittsburgh 
19, Pa. 


5 GIANT TOY ANIMALS—AIl for $1.00 postpaid. 
A terrific gift item. Shriber’s, 1822 Center Ave., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 








RUSTLER RUSES 


New methods of keeping cattle quiet 
are being employed by modern rus- 
tlers. According to a report from 
Brussels, cows are being smuggled 
from Holland to Belgium with woollen 
stockings on their hooves to keep 
them silent. The mouths of the cows 
are rubbed with soap and the cows 
lick the soap instead of bellowing. 
The smugglers have also discovered 
that a $1.60 bottle of gin keeps a pig 
drunk for two hours, making it easy 
to smuggle. 
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May 8-10—37th convention, Oregon Cattlemen’s 
Assn., hlamath Falls. 
May 18-20—Convention, 

men’s Assn., Omak. 
May 20-—Convention, 
Bassett, Nebr. 
May 25-27—-Convention, Montana Stockgrowers 
4ssn., Billings. 

June 1-3—Convention, 
Growers, Ft. Pierre. 
June 6-8—Convention, Wyoming Stock Growers 

Assn., Cody. 
June 8-10—Convention, Nebraska Stock Grow- 
ers Assn., Alliance. 
June 8-19—Convention, 
men’s Assn., Bismarck. 

June 21-24—Convention, Colorado Cattlemen’s 
Assn., Ft. Morgan. 

Aug. 6-10—Convention, Nat’l Assn. of Retail 
Meat and Food Dealers, Omaha. 

Nov. 1-3—Convention, U. S. Livestock Sani- 
tary Assn., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Dec. 5-8—National Wool Growers’ 
Casper, Wyo. 

Jan. 8-10, 1951—54th Convention, AMERICAN 
NATIONAL LIVE STOCK ASSN., San Francisco. 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEATS 


Washington Cattle- 


Sandhills Cattle Assn., 


South Dakota Stock 


North Dakota Stock- 


convention, 





(New York) 

Mar. 18,’49 Mar. 21, ’50 
Steer, Choice .............. $40.50-42.00 $49.00-52.00 
Steer, Good ................ 38.00-40.00 40.50-44.00 
Steer, Comm. .............. 36.00-38.50 38.00-40.00 
Cow, Comm. ................ 33.00-35.00 33.75-36.50 
Veal, Choice .... ..... 45.00-48.00 44.00-47.00 
Veal, Good ...... .. 39.00-44.00 40.00-43.59 
Lamb, Choice .. 49.00-55.00 46.00-54.00 
Lamb, Good ................ 48.00-54.00 45.00-53.00 
Ewe, Comm. ................ 22.00-23.00 28.00-30.00 
Pork Loin, 8-12 Ibs..... 48.00-49.00 39.00-41.00 

COLD STORAGE HOLDINGS 


(In thousands of pounds) 


Mar.1 Feb.1 Mar.1 Mar. 1 
1950 1950 1949 Avg. 
Frozen beef...... 100,831 117,217 126,432 145,458 
Cured Beef........ 10,867 13,213 13,693 11,008 
Total pork........ 573,615 582,737 611,123 500,657 
Lamb, mutton.. 13,135 14,332 19,571 17,365 
Lard & Rend. 
Pork fat........ 80,847 92,949 179,628 117,911 
Total poultry....259,144 295,736 131,496 243,663 


FEDERALLY INSP. SLAUGHTER 


(In Thousands) 





Feb. Feb. 1MO. 1MoO. 

1950 1949 1950 1949 

939 994 2,041 2,120 

443 476 908 960 

4,191 4,080 10,035 9,456 

863 1,046 1,941 2,289 

CHICAGO LIVESTOCK PRICES 

Mar. 18,’49 Mar. 21, ’50 

Steers—Choice ............ $25.00-29.50 $29.50-36.00 

Steers—Good -............. 23.50-25.50 25.75-31.50 

Steers—Meduim  ........ 22.00-24.00 22.50-25.75 

Vealers—Gd.-Ch. _...... 27.00-29.00 28.00-30.00 

Calves—Gd.-Ch. -......... 24.00-28.00 25.00-29.00 

F. & S. Strs.—Gd.-Ch. 22.50-27.50 23.25-28.00 

F. & S. Strs.—Cm.-Md. 19.00-23.00 20.00-23.50 

Hogs—(180-240 Ibs.).. 21.00-22.00 16.25-16.60 

Lambs—Gd.-Ch. .......... 27.00-28.50 26.00-27.75 

Ewes—Gd.-Ch. ............ 13.00-14.50 13.00-15.00 
CALIFORNIA INSTITUTES 
NEW INSPECTION SETUP 


Following a number of public hear- 
ings, the California state department of 
agriculture has announced the estab- 
lishment of three cattle movement zones 
for the inspection of cattle brands. Un- 
der the new system, cattle brands will 
not have to be inspected unless the cat- 
tle are moved from one zone into an- 
other or unless the cattle are being 
moved for sale. Inspection will continue 
in those areas within zones where a 
point-of-origin check system was set up 
following special hearings. — BETHUNE 
JONES. 
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properly grazed animals consumed 2.86 
tons per acre. When this was replaced 
by western wheatgrass the yield was 
only 2.30 tons per acre and animals con- 
sumed 1.33 tons per acre. When this was 
replaced by Kentucky bluegrass the yield 
was 1.78 tons per acre. from which ani- 
mals grazed 1.68 tons per acre. 

Admittedly, the tender bluegrass is 
better liked by the livestock than the 
mature bunchgrass, but it is a scientifi- 
cally undeniable fact that more beef can 
be produced on an acre of the bunch- 
grass. This seems, to me, an undeniable 
argument in favor of reasonable care of 
a bunchgrass range. I think it an insult 
to the intelligence of a stockman to say, 
as Mr. Douglas does, that stockmen 
“have not the time nor patience to ‘baby’ 
it with reasonable use.”—L. A. Stoddart, 
head, Department of Range Management, 
Utah State Agricultural College. 


DOUGLAS REPLIES—My “non-scien- 
tific’ approach comes in for criticism. 
Scientific approach, where applicable, is 
all right, but in range matters on public 
lands scientists have beclouded the range 
problem while needed money for range 
improvements, the best general solution, 
has not been forthcoming. 

Mr. Stoddard has evidently misread 
my comments on cheatgrass. I did not 
say or imply that it is a desirable grass, 
My remarks about “better forage on the 
range than they ever had in bunchgrass 
days” applied to other sections of the 
West, and obviously, I believe. 

Mr. Weaver could use a small area 
of pure bunchgrass, stock it lightly and 
make the cattle eat it season long. This 
is not the way bunchgrass types, inter- 
mixed with other types, are used. Pro- 
duction of Kentucky bluegrass varies 
exceedingly according to moisture.— 
Lynn Douglas, Denver. 








APPROVES RESOLUTIONS—AIl the 
resolutions passed at the annual meeting 
were very much worthwhile, but I feel 
that Nos. 3 and 4, along with the Spe- 
cial Resolution, were outstanding. .. . 
No. 4, I am sure. is of more than pass- 
ing interest to all livestock men. The 
attempted management of our federal 
grazing land has been a total failure. 
The attempt among the forest super- 
visors has been to reduce the allotted 
number regardless of the current carry- 
ing capacity. With more _ intelligent 
handling of all private lands the attempt 
has been to bring them to a higher state 
of production but in many cases brought 
to my attention federal lands have ac- 
tually been producing less and with the 
present management I see no chance of 
ever improving. Our association is do- 
ing good work, and those of you directly 
in charge are to be congratulated.— 
E. H. Johnson, Maricopa County, Ariz. 


HOPE YOU MAKE IT — Have been 


thinking for a number of years I would 
attend our conventions; always some- 
thing turns up. I have started planning 
for our next one at San Francisco. . 
Let the good work go on. You know my 
feelings on practically everything. I am 
just a good American and an old cow- 
puncher. Paddled my own canoe with a 
third-reader education and I haven't 
missed meals! Best of luck to all cow- 
men.— Charles W. Haskell, Cherry 
County, Nebr. 


BLIZZARD REALLY BAD—The bliz- 
zard of Mar. 7 was the worst one ever 
encountered in this country so far. It was 
thicker than any blizzard in ’49, with 
winds at times up to 100 miles per hour 
and huge drifts everywhere. At first, on 
Tuesday morning, snow was knee-deep 
when we were looking for the cattle. On 
Wednesday morning the ground was 
nigh bare, except for huge, hard drifts 
everywhere. Losses are showing up.— 
Blaine Garwood, Holt County, Nebr. 


A GOOD WELL--—Concerning our good 
fortune in obtaining a 1,000-gallon irri- 
gation well on our JOD Ranch near 
Boyero, Colo.—This is in the valley of 
the Big Sandy, and is the first success- 
ful well on our ranch. We have great 
hopes for it, as the gravel was very 
good. The total depth of the well is only 
51 feet, but after four hours of testing 
the pull-down was only 28 feet, and the 
water came back within 7 feet of the 
surface after 30 minutes of rest.—W. E. 
Maurer, Kansas City, Mo. 


CAUSE FOR CHEERS—We have had 
the best winter in this county that I have 
seen for years. Cattle are all in good 
condition. —D. G. Morgan, Chaffee 
County, Colo. 


STOP 
BRUISING 


FOR CATTLE 





Load livestock uicker with 
Super-Matic Hot Shot Electric 
Stock Prod Prevents bruising 
stock, cuts cash losses, brings 
you bigger check. 

24 in., 5 battery, model E-24. $7.50 

30 in.. 8 battery, model HD-30 $7.95 
Write tor name ot nearest dealer. 


"Our Business Is Shocking” 
=HOT-SHO/TE PRODUCTS 
= i= «COMPANY, INC. 
3118 W. 28th Street, Minneapolis 5, Minnesota 
DEALERS INQUIRIES INVITED 
AMERICAN CATTLE PRODUCER 





